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Lyman and Darnell’s Elementary | Robbins’s New Solid 


By Elmer A. Lyman, Professor of Mathematics, By Edward Rutledge Robbins, A. B., formerly 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, m4 


| of Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Mich., and Albertus Darnell, Head of De- 


partment of Mathematics, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


This new book has been written for the 
pupil and anticipates his difficulties. The 
Simplicity and completeness are the dis- _ theorems and their demonstrations—the real 
tinctive features of this new algebra for | subject matter of geometry—are introduced as 
secondary schools. It meets the requirements | early inthe text as possible, and great emphasis 
of courses of study in various States and of | js placed on the discussion of original con- 


the College Entrance Examination Board. structions. Each exercise can be solved and 
Unduly puzzling exercises are omitted; non- | demonstrated independently without the use of 
essentials have been strictly eliminated; easy | any other exercises. The diagrams are of a 
oral drills help the pupil to understand the | superior character and the summaries through- 
subject. ItsJproblems include applications to | out the book will be found a valuable aid in 

_ geometry, physics, agriculture, commerce, and reviews. The shaded cuts in the Solid 

| various interests of everyday life. Geometry are strikingly original and superior. — 

Worman’s New First Spanish Book | Attractive New Editions of Mocern 

By J. H. Worman, Ph. D., formerly Professor in Language Texts 


Vanderbilt University. 


| / 
This course teaches the Spanish language HALEVY’S L’ABBE CONSTANTIN 
without the help of the learner’s vernacular, 


/ 
basing its instruction upon a direct appeal toa | MERAS AND ROTH’S PETITS CONTES DE 
| pictorial illustration of the subjects mentioned. FRANCE 


Grammatical principles are taught from the be- HATHEWAY’S LE GIL BLAS 

ginning to help the student speak the language 

accurately. Paradigms are used to enable | ROESSLER AND REMY’S FIRST SPANISH 
the pupil to see the relation of the part tothe | READER 

whole. The lessons consist of conversations BLUTHGEN’S DAS PETERLE VON NURNBERG 
on interesting topics, supplying words and 
idioms needed in the everyday affairs of life. _ RIEHL’S BURG NEIDECK | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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REVIEW 


GENERAL FUNSTON’S DEATH 


The sudden death of Major-Gen- 
eral Frederick Funston at San An- 
tonio is doubly an occasion of re- 
gret; because of his past gallant 
and successful service, and because 
he was greatly needed in the pres- 
ent crisis. He was still in the full 
vigor of life,—only fifty-one years 
last November. He was only thirty- 
three when he captured the redoubt- 
able Filipino chief, Aguinaldo. Be- 
fore he entered the national mili- 
tary service in 1898, he had had a 
varied career as newspaper editor, 
passenger train conductor, special 
agent of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and a volunteer captain of 
artillery in the service of the Cuban 
Junta. His feats of bravery in the 
Philippines brought him rapid pro- 
motion, and he was raised to the 
rank of major-general while in com- 
mand of the troops at Vera Cruz in 
1914. In March of last year he was 
placed in command of the United 
States forces along the Mexican 
border. His career contradicts the 
wide-spread impression that a success- 
ful soldier must be a man of im- 
pressive physical appearance, for he 
was only five feet, five inches in 
height, and weighed about = 120 
pounds. 


A SIGNIFICANT ADMISSION. 


Captain Polack, of the North 
German passenger liner Kronprin- 
zessin Cecilie, interned at Boston, 
testifying in the United States Dis- 
trict Court last week, admitted that 
he had deliberately ordered the 
disablement of his vessel, and that 
he had done so under orders from 
the German Government. The 
damage done to the ship was of 
such a nature that it will be impos- 


sible to navigate her until many 
and expensive repairs have been 
made. ‘lhe captain begged that he 


might not be pressed to give the 
name of the official from whom the 
orders came, because, if he did so, 
he would be liable to trial for 
treason if he returned to Germany. 
The significant thing about this ad- 
mission is that the orders were 
given and the machinery wrecked 
on January 31, three days before the 
severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany. This indicates 
plainly that Germany expected that 
her proclamation of indiscriminate 
warfare would be followed by an im- 
mediate declaration of war by the 
United States. 


AUSTRIA’S ATTITUDE. 


The United States is perfectly 
justified in pressing the Austrian 
government for a_ definite  state- 


ment of its attitude regarding sub- 
marine warfare, and in withholding 
recognition of the newly-appointed 
Austrian ambassador in the mean- 
time. Austria gave positive pledges, 
after the sinking of the Ancona and 
the Persia, just as Germany did 
after the sinking of the Sussex, 
that she would not sink unarmed 
merchantmen without warning. 
But, although it is desirable to have 
a definite statement from Austria as 
to her present intentions, there is 
no room to doubt what those inten- 
tions are. She will follow in the 
wake of Germany, in this as in 
other matters. She can hardly be 


said to have had any independent 
existence since the war began. In 
things political, as well as in every- 
thing relating to the conduct of 
the war, she has been little better 
than a vassal to Germany. 


TIGHTENING THE BLOCKADE 


The response of Great Britain to 
the new and _ ruthless submarine 
warfare of Germany is a tightening 
of the blockade of Germany, and 
the proclamation of an _ extended 
danger area, from which neutral 
shipping is warned. Notice is given 
that all waters off Germany and 
parts of Holland and Denmark will 
be dangerous should_ be 
avoided. The new area comprises 
all the waters in the southeastern 
corner of the North Sea, including 
the whole of Germany’s frontage 
and everything except Dutch and 
Danish territorial waters within a 
rectangle approximately 150 miles 
long from north to’ south, and 
reaching 135 miles to sea. Safety 
lanes through the mined area are 
provided for Dutch and _ Danish 
shipping. One effect of the new 
restrictions will. be to bottle up the 
German navy still more closely in 
the Kiel Canal, and so to prevent 
the exit of raiders who might work 
great havoc in American waters. 


NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS. 


The drastic espionage bill, which 
the Senate passed by the over- 
whelming vote of sixty to ten, is 
something new in American legisla- 
tion, but the existing conditions are 
also something new and_ require 
new regulations. England has 
found the presence of “enemy 
aliens” a grave problem during the 
last two years and a half and has 
found it necessary, though tardily, 
to adopt stern measures to check 
their activities. But the situation 
in this country, in the event of war 
with Germany, would be _ infinitely 
worse than in England, because of 
the millions of imperfectly-Ameri- 
canized Germans among us. The 
proposed law makes it a crime, pun- 
ishable with heavy penalty—in time 
of war by sentence of life imprison- 
ment—to approach or enter any place 
connected with the national defence, 
for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation for a foreign government. 
There are also provisions punishing 
attempts to cripple manufacturing 
plants or shipping, and giving the 
President power to govern. the 
movements of foreign ships in 
American harbors. 


AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST 


There are renewed reports of 
German efforts to detach Russia 
from the Entente Allies through a 
separate peace, and to bring about 
a Russo-Japanese-Teutonic alli- 
ance with a view to securing a joint 
control of all Asia and seizing the 
Philippines. That there is propa- 
ganda at work in Japan to arouse 
resentment against the United 
States and even to provoke hostili- 
ties, there can be little doubt. But 
there is nothing to justify any ex- 
pectation that the initial step in this 
program is practicable. There are 
no signs of any weakening of the 
Russian purpose to stand by her 
allies and to carry the war through 
to a finish. Her response to the 
peace overtures of Germany was 
prompt and unqualified. She has 
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suffered much in the war, but she 
has shown an extraordinary resili- 
ency in coming back with fresh 
forces and munitions after a disas- 
ter. There is little likelihood that 
she could be cajoled into abandon- 
ing her present allies, and trailing 
in the wake of Germany. 


THE PRESSURE ON CON- 


GRESS. 


Rarely has it happened that the 
last days of a Congress have found 
sO many important measures crowd- 
ing for consideration as at present. 
This would be true, even if war 
were not imminent, making a great 
number of preparedness measures 
indispensable. But the existing 
crisis greatly intensifies the diffi- 
culty, which is further heightened 
by the fact that the present Con- 
gress is about to pass out of exis- 
tence, and is to be succeeded by one 
in which party divisions and poli- 
cies are uncertain. The new House 
can scarcely fail to be distracted at 
the beginning of its activities by 
contests over the Speakership and 
other party questions. It will 
meet, with the two great parties 
evenly balanced, and the ultimate 
decisions in the hands of a small 
bunch of independents who will be 
assiduously wooed by both parties. 
It would be much better if the ex- 
isting crisis could be dealt with, at 


least in its earlier stages, by the 
same Congress. 

The Century 
The most striking feature 
of the March Century is a 
story—and more than a_ story. 


“From the Life: Sir Watson Tyler’ 
is something new. Harvey O’Hig- 
gins has long been wishing to write 
a series of articles on various pub- 
lic characters in this country, bring- 
ing out the characteristic motives 
which have guided them through 
the crises of their careers. The 
form that his studies have finally 
taken is that of a series of stories— 
“unwritten pages from ‘Who's 
Who’ ”’—with a composite character 
for the hero of each. Sir Watson 
Tyler, the subject of the first por- 
trait, is a successful Canadian busi- 
ness man, and Mr. O'Higgins re- 
veals him on that momentous day 
when he was transformed from a 
boor, at whom his sisters delighted 
to poke fun, to the man who later 
was knighted for his services to the 
British empire. “The President 
and His Day’s Work,” by David 
Lawrence, Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening 
Post, in this issue is a study of the 
unparalleled burdens of the Execu- 
tive. Mr. Lawrence tells what 
these burdens mean in human terms 
and what it is like to be a virtual 
prisoner in the White House. 


> 


High Spot Notes 


jFurnished by Public Service In- 


stitute, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City.] 

A vocational survey of Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, to find out the 


needs of the various industries, with 
a view to co-operation between the 
managers of these industries and 
the public schools, mgiht secure 
lasting results —1915-16 report of J. 
W. Risley, superintendent of 


schools. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


. 
: | LEADS ALL 
A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF | pe ect 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY | BIG LEADS 


IF YOU ARE NOT FAMILIAR WITH THESE, SEND 10 
CENTS FOR SAMPLES, ‘TRYING MEANS BUYING. 


“SPECIAL BLACK,” No. 312 
“SOFT SHADING,” No. 309 


(The lead of No. 309 is a little harder than that of 312) 
“BEGINNERS,” No. 308 


LARGE WOOD and LARGE LEAD Restful and 
Easy to Hold 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o— OuR NAME IS SUFFICIENT GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
| Jersey City, N.J. 


_ Herbert Poole, Bangor, Me., 
writes: “I heartily thank you for the 
kindly interest you have taken in my 
welfare, and the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which you have settled my 
claim. You are certainly the teacher’s 
0 friend.’’ 


“This is Story of Two Teachers 


Last July we received a letter from teacher No. 1. She was in a hospital, recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis, performed on June 2. In her letter she said: 


‘*s} am in the hospital, and am using up my money, which had been saved for other purposes.” 


What a sad confession! After working all year to accumulate a little surplus, how distressing it is to 
have it swept away by some unforeseen and unpreventable occurrence. 


And how unnecessary! How different her letter from one written us last autumn by teacher No. 2, while conva- 
| lescing after a throat operation, that had kept her from work for a considerable period. ‘This teacher's letter was 
) one of appreciation, for she was spending the $360 received from the T. C. U., instead of her own money. She wrote: 


‘‘This makes it possible for me to begin my school year free of debt, whereas, if ] 
had not been protected, I should have had $360 to make up out of this year’s salary, 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Accident or 
Sickness, $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and many additional benefits, all fully explained in our booklet. 
Send a postal for full information. Get in Class No. 2 before something happens. 


Teachers Casualty Underwniters 
141 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 


Mary M. Cain, Los Angeles. 
Cal., writes: ‘Your fairness and the 
promptness with which my claim was 
met, have led me to wish all teachers 
might have the protection afforded 
by your company.” 


T.CU. Money 
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CONN’S PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HEALTH 


The very latest data applied to habits 
of right living. | 
‘Health emphasized rather than 
Physiology, but enough Physiology 
taught to make clear the scientific 
foundation upon which hygienic 
principles are based. 


A full discussion of the vital subject 
of Public Health and Sanitation. 


Interesting without being too “popu- 
lar” in treatment. 


Adopted by the 
State of Indiana 
for five years 


BOOK ONE, 45 cents 
ONE BOOK COURSE, 175 cents 


Silver, Burdett &¢ Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


BOOK TWO, 70 cents ) 


A New Civics Text Book | 
for High Schools | 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Two books that make children think. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY, 40 cents, for the fourth or fifth grade, deals with matters of 
personal health. Accidents and emergencies are thoroughly and sensibly discussed. The 
treatment of alcohol and tobacco, calm, logical, free from denunciation, is one of the most 


convincing indictments ever penned. 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND SANITATION, 65 cents, appeals to the normal interests 
and ambitions of boys and girls, and thus holds them with acertain grip. Facts are there in plenty ; 
the subjects have never been better presented; but the reader is led to look beyond the facts. 


They are built from the same material that went into the famous five-book series, Good Health, 
Emergencies, Town and City, The Body at Work, and Control of Body and Mind. Those who 
use the five-book series will not part from it; but the shorter course fits the needs of many. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


A New Gulick Hygiene Series 


Honest and unhysterical, they challenge the | 

children’s interest by their style and subject matter. | 
| 

| 

| 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXV.—No. 9 


1, 1917 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


MAJOR AND SERVICE REACTION 


[On November 30 we printed an editorial on the Iowa Survey under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Education, headed “Major and Service Activities.” In thirty-two years of editorial life in con- 
nection with the Journal of Education we have never had such reaction to any editorial expression as 
we have had to this. So general has this been that we feel justified in giving much space to such of these 
responses as have come from state superintendentsand from normal school principals.] 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


Your analysis is mildly drawn. Yes, Dr. Win- 
ship, you have drawn it mildly. I agree with you 
in every word of your very admirable editorial 
on the Survey in lowa. 

I do not think this Survey will have much in- 
fluence with people in iowa. It is apparently 
one-sided. 

I sympathize with you entirely in your view 
of the situation. Some of these Surveys are get- 
ting on one’s nerves, but there is one compensa- 
tion, the more we have of them the less they 
count. 

I have read your editorial with much pleas- 
ure. Of course universities are prone to look 
at all educational questions from the point of 
view of the university, which is only one of sev- 
eral points of outlook. 

I read your editorial with a good deal of in- 
terest. Snobbishness, or rather the longing to 
be able to be snobbish, seems to be inherent in 
mankind. Democracy is an ideal that will re- 
quire ages to become a component part of human 
nature. I agree with your editorial em- 
phatically. 

I had received a copy of the report before your 
editorial reached me and you do not know how 
much good your editorial did me. I am going 
to write a little article myself on this Survey, but 
I dare not do it until I get more nearly cooled 
off. 

I have read your editorial and believe you 
make out a strong case. I have also believed 
there should be great stress placed upon real 
English training which shall give facility and 
ease of correct English expression as well as a 
love and appreciation of the best in literature. 

Your editorial is as truthful as it is vigorous. 
My vocabulary very much approaches the pro- 
fane when I read educational movements in such 
terms. 

I have examined quite carefully the report of 
the Claxton Commission Survey in Iowa, and it 
appeared to me from my examinations of the 
report that it was a most unfortunate and illy 
conceived plan of action, the result of which may 


work a great deal of harm to the real educa- 
tional interests of the country. With a body of 
men such as compose the survey commission, we 
could scarcely expect any result other than that 
which the report indicates and yet it does appear 
to me that the commissioner of education has 
been extremely shortsighted in making up 
the commission. I want to express my appre- 
ciation of the editorial which you have written 
on that subject. I believe that this editorial will 
go far toward waking up the people in educa- 
tional circles to the fact that a control of the en- 
tire school situation of the country can not be as- 
sumed or even taken over by the universities of 
the country without a most serious loss to the 
best interests of education. Your editorial puts 
in the clearest light that I have ever seen it ex- 
pressed, that a capable commission of survey for 
such a work as is undertaken in Iowa should 
consist not only of university men but men who 
are directly familiar with the elementary schools 
and school problems and as many of us know 
that among university professors and directors 
such qualifications are exceedingly rare. 

I read with a great deal of interest your edi- 
torial on “Major and Service Activities” and 
think that you strike twelve in every sentence. 
We must set our shoulders together with work 
in the interest of the masses of the people and 
in my judgment there has been no time where 
progressive, vigorous action has been so neces- 
sary as now, when foundations are employing 
every means to control elementary education. I 
hope you will continue in your vigorous cam- 
paign. 


I appreciate highly your valiant services in re- 
vealing the motives of those engaged in making 
it. It is remarkable how cocksure some people 
are of their ability to direct affairs with which 
they have had little to do and about which they 
know less. 

I greatly appreciate your note of December 5, 
but I much more appreciate your editorial under 
the title of “Major and Service Activities.” I 
endorse every word you say. It certainly does 
seem like a great blunder, to say the least. When 
that commission was appointed I said at once, 
there is a great mistake made to put any institu- 
tion entirely into the hands of its enemies. Per- 
haps the word “enemies” is too strong; perhaps 
it would be better to say “rivzis.” 
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The state normal schools have had a struggle 
to reach the degree of efficiency that they now 


have, and many times the faculties that should , 
be boosting have been standing to block the way. | 


However, I think it quite a victory for the head 
of the educational department to be elected to 
the presidency when we know how hard that de- 
partment has struggled for the last forty years 
to have recognition in that institution. 

I think you have “hit the situation off” in a 
mighty clever way. We are planning to use your 
editorial as a weapon of defence in our state if 
war is started upon us, as is now threatened. 


I have just read your strong editorial on the 
Iowa Survey. The report of this survey reached 
me some weeks ago and I was deeply impressed 
with the fact that it was a one-sided affair. I 
called the attention of my colleagues, the presi- 
dents of the other state normals of the state, to 
the injustice of the report. I wish to thank you 


for your splendid editorial. 


If the normal schools had more strong friends 

such as you they would iare better. 

I had read the report of the Survey made in 
Iowa under the request of the board of educa- 
tion and I was rather startled and somewhat 
nonplussed to know by what logic or other good 
sense the educators of Iowa could evolve such a 
plan of administration of school interests. I am 
glad you have called attention of the country to 
the fact of such stuff. I have read your editorial 


with much interest. 


I congratulate you that a man who is in a po- 
sition to strike hard blows effectively is willing 
to do it. 

Your editorial hits the nail on the head and 
not with a tack hammer. It is pertinent, timely 
and I hope effective. 

I like the stand you take. 

I am inclined to think it is about time for the 
worm to turn. I wish somebody was foolish 
enough, or wise enough, to put up the money so 
that five men such as Felmley, Waldo, Pearse, 
Hayes and Crabbe might survey one or two uni- 
versities. Their report would certainly add to 
the gaiety of nations. 

You certainly strike hard. Your closing ques- 
tions ought to draw forth the correct answer. I 
just now showed the editorial to Professor ——, 
who happened to step into the office, to see how 
it would strike him. He made the remark that 
he was glad to see one man who is big enough 
and bold enough to go after these men who are 
assuming to have the right to say the last word 
on all educational matters. 


That editorial of yours on “Major and Service 
Activities” is a corker. No, it’s not a dream or 
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a nightmare. I really think you have hit the 
nail on the head and I would be very glad to 
pound the nail in a bit from this end of the line. 
I am very anxious to know how the thing works 
out in practice. 

The editorial is timely and right to the point 
and properly exposes the fallacies of the stand- 
ardizers who are trying to foist upon the public 
old heresies under new names. I appreciate very 
much your good work in this particular in- 
stance. 

I read your editorial with great interest. You 

said just the right things. 


I hasten to thank you for so boldly speaking 
out in defence of plain “common sense.” It is 
beyond belief what boards, seemingly composed 
of brainy men, will do in matters of education. | 
It looks as though when you group educators for 
expert surveys they hark back to the psychologic 
basis of mob action which says that men acting 
in groups under peculiar strain drop a level of 
ee, some fifty to sixty per cent. below nor- 
mal. 

This “major and service” talk has been going” 
on under breath for years. I had hoped that it 
would cease to muddy the waters of education 
further. After all, as long as we have men like 
you to speak out, it will help to minimize such 
crimes and finally the right day will arrive for- 
complete clearing of the atmosphere. 

__T have read the report of the Survey in Iowa.. 
lhe only significance from an educational point 
of view to be attached to this survey is the evi- 
dence offered showing the low estimate the av- 
erage university places upon normal school en- 
deavor. Your editorial is timely. 


I wish it were possible for your editorial on 
the Survey in lowa to be given the same amount 
of circulation that the report has received, as I 
am in accord with what you say in that editorial. 

—_9——— 


Several years ago I was appointed to a posi- 
tion that gave me a little wider view of school 
work and a wider acquaintance with school men. 
I had occasion shortly after to look up a num- 
ber of school matters and when I expressed my 
very great surprise at the way some things were 
done an older ‘man in the service said to me: 
“There are more damn fools teaching school 
than doing anything else on earth.” I am more 
and more impressed with the truth of this re- 
mark, 

I had received a copy of the report of the Iowa 
Survey Commission and I was very glad indeed 
to read your editorial in a recent Journal of Edu- 
cation calling the public’s attention to the par- 
tisan makeup of the commission which in a 


measure accounts for its unfair recommenda- 
tions. 
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I was very greatly pleased by your editorial 
on “Major and Service Activities.” Such non- 
sense needs just such emphatic answers as you 
have given to these. The point on English in a 
Teachers’ College as compared with English in 
a university is particularly good. I would take 
exception to pedagogy as being the only major 
in a Teachers’ College with all other work as ser- 
vice lines. This probably was the conception of 
the normal school in regard to method and pro- 
fessional work some twenty years ago; but the 
best normal schools are beginning to see that the 
subject matter courses arranged for the work in 
the grades are fundamental and vital. 

I have been greatly delayed in thanking you 
for your editorial on the Iowa Survey. I do not 
know when I have read a thing that was so vital 
and direct as this editorial and one packed so 
full of real truth. It is one of the best examples 
of real courage that I have seen in a long time 
and I congratulate you. I feel that this same 
problem exists here in this state. The normal 
schools have hard work getting the recognition 
in salary, time and working equipment that they 
‘ought to have for their proper work. I hope 
that your editorial will not be the last you will 
‘ay on this matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 


[We have received many letters from state super- 
‘antendents and others of which the following are 
samples.] 


When I want to laugh I reread your editorial 


and when I have read it I shout “Hurrah for 
Winship.” 


I think your criticism is very pertinent. It 
seems most inconsistent to draw such distinc- 
tions. 


o—— 

I have received a copy of the Iowa Survey and 
have read with interest your strong editorial. I 
am glad to see the fearlessness with which you 
deal with these important matters. 


—o-— 

I think you have good grounds for your criti- 
cism of the survey staff and you have certainly 
stated the case forcibly. I think we are running 
the “survey” business into the ground anyway. 
Measuring educational results by symptoms is, 
to say the least, a doubtful expedient. 

I endorse every word you have to say. You 

have hit the nail squarely on the head. 


“American Education,” Dr. Carroll G. Pearse, 
editor, has this to say :— 

“The selections made by the United States 
Commissioner for this survey are occasioning 
remark. It is perhaps possible that a commis- 
sion thus constituted should investigate the sit- 
uation in unbiased fashion, and prepare an equit- 
able report; to do this, however, would be much 
more difficult than if the commissioner had been 
thoughtful enough to put about two representa- 
tives of the teacher-training profession,—nor- 
mal school men or persons engaged in the edu- 


cation of teachers in state supported institu-.. 


tions—among the members. The selection of 
two college men, employed in one of the munifi- 
cently endowed private universities, to make a 
nation wide survey of normal schools, not long 
ago, showed much the same principle of selec- 
tion.” 


NATIONAL DANGER 


BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


Boston 


[Report of Address in Boston in January, 1917.] © 


Rich men do not realize that they are sitting 
on a volcano. 

I was never more shocked in my life than the 
other day when I had occasion to confer with 
twelve citizens whom I dare not identify, men 
of wealth and the best blood in Boston. Utter 
‘smugness, complacency, failure to see the dan- 
‘gers threatening the vitals of this country! 

We have here all the possibilities of a convul- 
‘sion such as is ruining Europe. We cannot es- 
‘cape it except by evolving from our welter of 
<liques and castes some common ideals. We must 
learn to know each other, as in forums where 
‘we can meet big issues together. 

Powder lies loose in our communities, wait- 
ing for someone to fling a word of flame. Em- 
ployers and employed are keeping, at best, an 
armed truce. In two days a railroad strike can 
paralyze the nation. With the changing condi- 
tions of industry since the boss worked side by 
side with his men, has come physical separation, 


lessening sympathy, distrust, hatred, violence 
and the prospect of civil war. 

Though our citizens have an untrammeled 
choice among hundreds of varieties of religion, 
the great majority are members of no church 
whatever. 

Though we are richer than Germany, France 
and Great Britain put together, a tenth of us hold 
nine-tenths of the accumulated wealth and such 
congestion is increasing. 

Though the last election offered extraordinary 
temptations to make one’s vote affect the out- 
come, 700,000 men marched to the polls and by 
voting for a Socialist President registered their 
protest against our economic system and en- 
dorsed a revolution. 

Is the influx of foreigners a danger? Yes, but 
because of our attitude toward them, not theirs 
toward us. -In society, commerce, religion, the 
older stock look down on these newer pilgrims 
who would give their lives for the freedom of 
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this country just as nobly as those of old. 

Public schools foster mutual tolerance and 
respect, but many do not attend them, and of 
those who do, most leave too young. So our 
best opportunity for promoting homogeneity is 
the forum. 

One in Lawrence would have prevented the 
strike if started five years before it. In Buffalo 
the forum in the Calvary Presbyterian Church is 


' transforming the spirit and church life of the 


city. 

At Ford Hall we have had such speakers as 
the Rev. Thomas R. Gasson, then president of 
Boston College, speak on such topics as “The 


a 
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Dangers of Socialism,” before a hostile but 
respectful audience. Last summer, as a result 
of this acquaintanceship, Father Gasson wrote 
me from Georgetown wishing me prosperity in 
this life and all the blessings of the life to come. 
That was from a Jesuit priest, to a Baptist 
deacon. ; 

We have also had on our platform at the same 
time such differing speakers as Morrison I. 
Swift and Dean George Hodges of the Episco- 
pal Theological School. In the nine years which 
we shall round out on February 25 I have never 
had to use a gavel. In presiding over the nine 
members of the city council last year I needed 
one constantly. 


SCHOOL SANITATION AND THE DISEASE MICROBE 


BY LOUIS W. RAPEER 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


One of the most remarkable of the many re- 
cent discoveries in medicine and bacteriology is 
the fact that a disease microbe is much like a 
fish—that when it gets out of a moist, or liquid, 
medium, especially the fluids of the body, it very 
soon dries up and dies. Like the grass, it with- 
ereth and is gone. Where typhoid or tuberculo- 
sis “germs” have been distributed in a room, for 
example, they will soon all be dead, probably in 
less than twelve hours, if the room is “aired 
out,” dried, and the sunlight allowed to shine in. 


in a Pennsylvania community a girl recently 
became ill and died of “black” diphtheria. An- 
other child had died in the same house and family 
fourteen years before. The old people of the 
neighborhood, with the old family doctor assent- 
ing, asserted that the girl had been playing in the 
garret with the clothing that had been worn four- 
teen years before by the first child who had died 
and that this was how he had caught the “black” 
diphtheria. Many stories of children getting 
scarlet fever and other diseases from the toys of 
children who had been ill with these diseases 
years before are also common everywhere. 

Now we know that these objects could not 
have been the causes of these diseases—that the 
microbes on the garments and toys had long 
since died and had been gathered to their ill- 
famed fathers. Other sources should have been 
sought for these diseases and eliminated; and 
they would usually have been found in mouth 
spray, passing from one who had the disease 
over into the mouth of one who had it not. 

The great cause of disease dissemination seems 
to be mouth spray, actual droplets of saliva, car- 
rying microbes, flying through the air from one 
open mouth to the other. If vou want to see 
how far these droplets ordinarily travel, notice 
your breath on some frosty morning, and then 
remember that on every one of the little drops 
made visible by the cold may ride, especially in 
coughing and sneezing, many little death-dealing 
germs if one happens to them in his 
well. 


mouth, whether he be actually ill or 


For, strange to say, a person may be well and 
still carry disease microbes of sufficient energy to 
kill other persons breathing them in. A person 
may, for example, be a carrier of diphtheria. In a 
schoolroom where a case of diphtheria has broken 
out it is thus desirable to take a cotton swab of the 
throat of every child in the room to see if any 
diphtheria germs are present. The board of 
health officer, or, in rare cases, the science teacher 
in the high school, should make the culture. 
Some schools require the school nurse in such 
cases to take a culture from the throat of every 
child who has even a slight sore throat in order to 
eliminate and isolate early possible cases of 
disease, since so many cases of children’s disease 
start with sore throat, and sore throats and colds 
are so easily spread by mouth spray when cough- 
ing and sneezing, and possibly sometimes in ordi- 
nary breathing. 

A corollary of this discovery is the needlessness 
and waste of the ordinary fumigation—the burn- 
ing of sulphur, the fumigation with formalde- 
hyde, the scattering about of ill-smelling things 
like carbolic acid or even of perfumed drugs, as 
in many motion-picture theatres. If the germ 
will die, let him die. Don’t burn incense to his 
memory or to our superstitions. 

Open up the windows, open wide the door, let 
a little sunshine in. Fresh air and sunshine are 
the great disinfectants. Add to these also a judi- 
cious amount of elbow grease with a scrubbing 
brush, soap, and water; go over the pupils’ desks 
with them; and you need have no fear of these 
objects as carriers. ‘lime and these efforts are 
the enemies of microbes. Twenty-four hours will 
usually suffice. Much money is being wasted in 
the United States by school boards which might 
better be spent on the best of the recent good 
textbooks on hygiene. Those who wish to confirm 
these statements may well write to the State 
Board of Health of New York, Albany, N. Y. An- 
other corollary is the desirability of teaching pu- 


*See the writer’s “ Educational Hygiene,” Appendix II. 
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pils to carry and to use handkerchiefs when 
coughing, sneezing and blowing the nose, and to 
keep away from other people when the latter 
have colds, sore throats, or other ailments, and 
furthermore to keep away from the well when 
they themselves are ill. 

The principal methods of disease dissemination, 
aside from mouth spray, which accounts for most 
infectious ailments, are the three fatal F’s— 
fingers, food, and flies. These are the dissemina- 
tors principally of but one wide-spread and com- 
mon disease, especially in rural regions, however, 
namely, typhoid. Typhoid, with tuberculosis, is 
the scourge of our country. It annually pros- 
trates some two hundred thousand persons and 
kills about one out of ten of these. It is eighty- 
five per cent. preventable, and yet each year it is 
allowed to kill its many thousands. Our children 
need plain, unequivocal teaching on typhoid 
prevention. 

Some grave facts need everywhere to be known 
about the typhoid germ. The typhoid microbe 
comes to its death-dealing power and vigor only 
by passing through the alimentary canal of some 
person, It is started in its development there just 
as tobacco is started in hot beds. No one can get 
typhoid who has not in some way put into his 
mouth the excretum, the filth, of some other per- 
son in moist or liquid form. This is the disgust- 
ing, yet scientific and wonderful fact. If all the 
excreta of typhoid patients and typhoid carriers 
were carefully burned, dried, or stored until the 
microbes were dead thousands of people would 
be alive each year who have, in our common pal- 
liative parlance, “passed away.” 

An example of the method of typhoid dissemi- 
nation may help to a realization of these stirring 
statements. An old woman in a New York valley 
community has been living as a servant in a num- 
ber of homes of the valley for many years. Re- 
cently a young doctor armed with modern bac- 
teriological. knowledge came into the valley. He 
was soon called in ona case of typhoid fever in 
the home where this old servant worked. He im- 
mediately set to work to discover the cause, and 
examined the water, sought for the possible 
origin in milk and other foods, etc., and found no 
possible source of the typhoid microbes. He then 
examined the excretum of the inmates of the 
home; and he found that this old woman was a 
carrier of typhoid germs. 

He was interested to learn how many other 
persons she had infected, and how many she had 
sent to the cemetery. Flies, of course, may have 
carried the microbes from an open privy to the 
food in the house, but unclean fingers may also 
have been the agency, as in many other instances. 
He learned where in the past this old servant 
had worked in various families; and in nearly all 
of the homes one or more of the members had 
taken ill with typhoid and a number had died in 
that long period. State board of health records 
are full of such. examples, some of them showing 
transference of typhoid by water, by milk, by 
green vegetables, and by flies or fingers, as in this 
case. Such is the knowledge which all must have 


to be safe from this insidious monster, the 
scourge of the country and small town. 

Now how are we going to train children in anti- 
typhoid habits, since habits are at least as neces- 
sary as knowledge? How can we train them to be 
cleanly and to take care of themselves decently on 
going to the toilet, when we provide in most of the 
schools of Anierica no toilet paper, no hot and 
cold water with which to wash their hands, no 
liquid or other soap, and no paper or other 
towels? 

Every reader must admit that without these es- 
sentials it cannot be done! The curse of the 
country school is that it cannot train up a child in 
the way it should go. The old pioneer relic of 
former days, the isolated one-room school built 
for a widely-scattered community of a few families, 
with no good roads, with its one or two dilapi- 
dated old privies, veritable holes of indecency, 
cannot meet either the needs of typhoid elimina- 
tion or any other needs of a modern civilized 
people. 

And the single-room rural school is not the 
only sinner. I know of a large city high school 
that for a large part of each year fails to provide 
even toilet paper for the young men and women 
there; and very few schools in America, compara- 
tively, have toilet paper, warm water in wash 
bowls, soap, and paper towels. “The board says 
that such things are expensive.” It can frequently 
spend $5,000 extra for a brown stone front on the 
school and yet fail to provide for the sanitary 
equipment needed to save the children’s _ lives. 
Fortunately, the trend is away from these types 
of “blindness of human nature.” When we think 
of the cost of several first-class funerals the ex- 
pense of proper sanitary equipment recedes in 
significance. 

The only proper way to meet the outdoor privy 
problem is to abolish the privy—do away with it 
entirely! The best motto I could find recently 
for a chapter on the rural-school privy is the ex- 
clamation of Lady Macbeth when she thinks she 
sees blood on her hand—“‘Out damned spot!” 
The rural school must be a shining example to the 
rural home, not a degrading influence. 

We can get rid of the typhoid-disseminating 
rural-school privy—the disseminator of typhoid- 
producing habits—to be more exact—only by 
digging a basement under the rural school, putting 
in a force-pump and pressure tank, very often 
with a concrete septic tank, and then providing 
flush toilets, a sink, a wash bowl, bubbling foun- 
tains, and, finally, with these, the necessary toilet 
paper, the hot water, the liquid soap in a con- 
tainer, and paper towels. 

A teacher of rural education in a normal school 
recently went out into the country and took a 
position as a teacher just to see what could be 
done by a “live wire” in such a place, It was not 
long before she had the men and boys with their 
teams, their scoops, and their shovels, digging out 
a basement. Money was raised by means of pie 
socials, box socials, minstrel and other shows, and 
soon cement was purchased and the boys made 
good concrete walls and floor. They were going 
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‘right on and probably now have the force pump 
~with its brood of “modern conveniences.” It is 
‘possible to get country people out to the school 
to talk these things over and it is possible to get 
‘these things done. 

Our great need is for teachers in the country 
-and in the city who will stand for these minimum 
-essentials of civilization and see that they are pro- 
~vided in our schools everywhere. 


BIRTH RELEASE VERSUS BIRTH 
CONTROL 


BY ROBERT J. SPRAGUE 

Department of Humanities, Massachusetts Agricultural Collegeg 

\[Address at Society for the Advancement of Science 
in New York, December 26, 1916.] 

Excessive birth rate beyond the ability of the 
‘parents to support and the resources of the nation 
to provide opportunities is one of the greatest evils 
that can befall a people. 

In China, under the fallacies of ancestor wor- 
ship, population treads upon the heels of subsis- 
tence, with the result that famine, pestilence and 
flood must consume the surplus. In India early 
marriage and excessive birth rate, stimulated by 
religious and philosophical folly, crushes the hopes 
and possibilities of the race, prevents the educa- 
tion of the young, the creation of capital 
and the development of the human resources, leav- 
ing a tangled, squirming, starving mass of hope- 
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less humanity, stunting and crippling one of the 
brainiest types of the human race. 

The barbaric birth rate of ambitious Germany, 
hemmed in as she is by the other nations, made 
the great war inevitable and will, if it keeps up, 
make wars forever in the future. Some believe 
that this will work eugenically for the survival and 
predominance of the strongest and best race, but 
this is still a mooted question. 

The survival of the merely “strong” may result 
in the survival of the strong hog. Pressure of 
population on subsistence and area develops bru- 
tality, selfishness and disregard for human life; it 
crushes leisure, generosity and art and makes im- 
possible some of the finer virtues of a race. 

Birth control among the poor is needed for 
themselves, but birth release among the upper 
classes is a greater necessity, both for their own 
welfare and the salvation of the nation. Excessive 
birth control by those well able to have families 
sufficient for the nation’s growth weakens the na- 
tion at every point, necessitates the importation of 
indigestible foreign elements, good people in them- 
selves but poorly adapted to American life, weak- 
ens patriotism and brings about a mixture of races 
which makes confusion of morals, dearth of art 
and literature and conflicts between classes. 

Birth control among the poor is a problem, but 
race suicide among the middle classes is a racial 
menace which threatens by its influence to defeat 
the highest ideals of the nation. 


PREVOCATIONAL WORK FOR GIRLS 


BY MISS SUSAN B, GOULD 


Boston 


Any experienced teacher of upper grade work 
remembers with regret the boy or girl too old for 
the grade, unable to cope with the cast-iron 
course of study, repeating each grade with little 
result, yet who was the one who kept “teacher’s” 
desk in the best of order, or who would pack the 
books with mathematical precision in the closet. 
When the too short period for sewing or manual 
training came, at last the poor child had found his 
own and proved his ability to do something well. 

I say, with regret—for there was no prevoca- 
tional class for these misfits, and year after year, 
trying in vain to fita square peg into a round 
hole, yet making a misfit, no matter into what 
shape the peg was fashioned—the discouraged 
pupil dropped out of school, not having learned 
his own powers. When a girl, for it is with Pre- 
vocational girls I have to deal, enters a Prevoca- 
tional class, she finds herself among girls of her 
own powers and interests. She no longer sees 
herself outclassed by pupils much younger, but 
begins to find she can make good. 

The parents are an important factor in this line 
of work. We hear this: “Mary’s papa wants her to 
go to college. He would never consent to her 
learning such things.” This to an overgrown boy 
of seventeen still in grammar school: “No, you 


will go through high school if it takes until you are 
twenty-five.” Then we read of a_ boy running 
away from home. 

At North Bennet Street Industrial School, 
situated in the heart of a densely populated 
“foreign” section of Boston, we have a two-years 
course, taking pupils from the sixth or seventh 
grades of the Hancock School, a_ neighboring 
public . school. Sometimes girls retained 
in seventh grade in regular work come to us, and 
become wonderfully awakened under an industrial 
course which is so closely related to the academic 
work. 

The time is equally divided between industrial 
and its closely correlated academic studies. 

As the sewing is started first in the fall, the 
tape-measure is examined and digested carefully. 
The yard and its fractions and problems involving 
buying and selling by the yard. One girl becomes 
a clerk in a department store and the rest of us 
are customers. “I wish a strip of lace 27 inches 
long.” She measures it and computes the cost at 
75 cents a yard and soon through the class. 
Spelling now comes in with the names of sewing 
materials, stitches, etc. 


scissors machine . baste 
thread percale stitch 
shears emery running 


needle J 
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A girl no longer multiplies to find how many 
aprons can be cut from a bolt of cloth, when she 
sees the bolt, measures off the length of one 
apron. She sees division. 

As the cooking lessons cannot begin until the 
apron and cap are made and the towels hemmed, 
in the meantime she has become familiar with 
the names of common foods. Very interesting 
reading is done along lines of clothing, feeding 
and housing people. The spelling words are 
classified—for instance, names of fish, grains, 
spices, flavorings, meats, fruits and vegetables, 
and the corresponding reading accompanied the 
lesson. 

The measuring cup is studied, half, quarter, 
three-fourths, etc. They often divide recipes so 
they must find a half of three-fourths, and quickly ! 
Each girl works out a simple measuring cup and 
sees the divisions. A little colored crayon makes 
the whole problem a pastime. 

Our second year class practice their cooking in 
the Paul Revere Lunch Room, where about forty 
patrons are served daily. From this, we get the 
best arithmetic, as all the books of the department 
are kept by the girls themselves. The girl who 
does the buying for lunch_ brings to class an 
itemized account of her purchases. This is 
quickly proved by the class. She thas been cashier 
in the lunch room also, so she brings checks and 
cash which must balance. Now a_ neat card is 
made and filed and the accountant for the month 
enters in the book of books, the cash accounts for 
the day! Each month the book is balanced by 
the entire class, and the correct amounts entered 
by the bookkeeper. The book is now ready for the 
next girl, who enters the amount forwarded. 

Percentage is brought down to its simplest 
form. A girl working in a store must be able 
to find discount quickly ; ten per cent. twenty per 
cent., two per cent., twenty-five per cent., each be- 
comes a drill lesson. We insure the building from 
actual rates obtained from the office; we discuss 
methods of savings, as co-operative banks, life in- 
surances and endowments. Interest, and profit 
and loss from our cash book help to give a practi- 


Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel and Terraces, Yellowstone National Park 


cable working knowledge to these girls who must 
go to work at an early age. 

As most of the composition of the average per- 
son is in the form of letters, we write letters when- 
ever an opportunity offers, and letters are studied 
for form, expression, neatness and brevity. Bus- 
iness letters, social letters, telegrams, notes of in- 
vitation and their replies are. of great interest, 
when a well written reply is received and read 
to the class. The Prevocational boys print a 
monthly paper called the Lantern, and this adds 
real incentive to writing a good article if the girl 
knows the best will be chosen. 

The geography is somewhat industrialized as 
it is studied through the workers of the world 
rather than by countries. All the world is di- 
vided into workers and non-workers. The non- 
workers include little children, the aged and in- 
firm, but it is with the workers or the producers 
we are interested. These are classed as foliows :-— 

1, Extractors—farmers, miners, lumbermen, 
ete. 

2. Transporters—those engaged trans- 
portation, railroads, canals. 

3. Transformers—manufacturing, textiles. 

4. Transferers—buyers and sellers. Trade 
centres and markets. 

5. Special servants—doctors, ‘teachers,  in- 
ventors, nurses and many others. 

Collections of pictures of each class of workers 
are made, and good reading is found on each 
subject. 

During senior year quite a full course of tex- 
tiles is studied, taking four principal fibres—cot- 
ton, flax, silk, and wool. Collections of kinds of 
cloth are made and mounted on sheets. An inter- 
esting course in “First Aid” is taken with a 
graduate nurse and the proper treatment of burns, 
sores and emergencies is demonstrated. 

Drawing and color are connected with home- 
making gr dressmaking. Collectiqns of good 
rooms and homes are made and mounted, fabrics 
studied, arrangements of rooms, curtains, 
pictures, colors to lighten up dark rooms or 
make restful the glaring sunlight are of great in- 
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terest to these girls. Costumes are designed and 
the materials chosen and computed. Designs 
are used for rugs, curtains, scarves and table cov- 
ers and are embroidered or stenciled. 

Lest the Prevocational classes become too 
much industrialized, music, literature, and folk 
dancing come on alternate mornings. The music 
is taken from a purely cultural standpoint. The 
girls become familiar with the great composers 
through recognizing standard selections such as 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Traumerei,” “Bar- 
carolle,” or “Spring Song,” when sung or played. 
Their songs are the sweet old songs or adapta- 
tions from operas or standard selections. 

The aim in literature is to interest these girls 
(who naturally are not sttongly inclined toward 
reading) in reading good books. This is done by 
reading the most vital parts of the stories or 
poems and telling the connecting parts in an in- 
teresting way. “The Secret Garden,” “Lowell’s 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Evangeline,” “The 
Promised Land” are some we have found of great 
interest. A book review of each gives a good 
lesson in written language. 

Cutrent events has proved a great incentive 
to reading the newspapers, and much informal 
suggestion both in and out of school in a com- 
panionable way leads the girl to right ideals. 

“But to what end?” asks the interested visitor, 
after having lunched in the Paul Revere Lunch 
Room, where she has eaten wholesome food, pur- 
chased, cooked and daintily served by the young 
misses clad in simple cotton uniforms which each 
girl has made for herself. “For what are they 
fitted after finishing your course? What do they 
do?” And we tell her we have tried to give the 
girls a taste of several vocations; one girl has 
proved an adept in box-making, through our 
vocational counsellor we place her in a box- 
making factory; girls interested in sewing either 
enter trade school or are apprentices to dress- 
makers; others who through ‘pecuniary reasons 
could not afford to remain in school, are admitted 
to our own “co-operative power machine’”’ class, 
where under an experienced forewoman they are 
taught garment making by machinery and are 
paid for the garments made. Two hours daily 
they have academic work with a_ continuation 
school teacher. 

But after all, it is the girls themselves, their self- 
reliance, their increased sense responsibility, their 
general efficiency, and the power gained through 
doing, that prove that the so-called prevocational 
work has been “worth while.” 


_ STOCK JUDGING CONTESTS 


In its class stock judging by students of Agri- 
cultural colleges is as vital as athletics though not 
as exciting to the multitude. Each year at Chi- 
cago the clans ,gather from near and far, and this 
year Purdue University won with 3,970 points to 
her credit. The next three were Iowa State Col- 


lege, 3,950 points; Ohio State University, 3,877 
points; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO BIBLE READ- 
ING IN SCHOOLS 
BY WILBUR F. CRAFTS 
Washington, D. C. 

It is surprising with so much talk about child 
psychology that in homes and public schools and 
even in universities, when the Bible is read at all, 
it is almost always a short Psalm or a selection 
from Proverbs; whereas any tyro in psychology 
should know, as most of the men who read the 
Bible in this way do know, that the interest of 
youth is in heroic action, and they should there- 
fore be given the Bible stories at this period of 
life, with the best possible elocution, broken up 
at the right points into morning portions. And 
the best and most effective way to bring in the 
Bible’s poetry will be as an interpretation of the 
story, especially when some poem has been itself 
prompted by the action described; for instance, 
when David has killed Goliath is the time to read 
the eighth Psalm, which tells the best part of the 
story, the humility of David in glorifying God’s 
name while everybody was shouting his own 
name; or when the sublime story of David’s un- 
dying love for Absalom is read is the time to 
read the fourth Psalm, which gives David’s even- 
ing prayer at that darkest period of his life. It 
is not a sufficient substitute to study “Bible nar- 
ratives” in classes in history or literature. One 
can no more study a Bible story at the best with- 
out the devotional atmosphere of song and 
prayer than he can study music without the 
music itself. In school and in college alike the 
best study of the English Bible should be through 
enlarging the chapel services into a half-hour 
period of moral education, when the Bible is read 
devotionally, elecutionally, and—unless the law 
prevents—expositionally—Australia having dem- 
onstrated in half a century that teachers can be 
trusted to tell the story of Moses without inject- 
ing infant baptism into the incident of the babe 
found amid the rushes of the river’s brink. One 
of the leaves that ought to be turned over with 
the New Year is a leaf in Bible reading to intro- 
duce these better ways of bringing its mighty 
stories to bear upon young lives, as they came 
into the life of Lincoln as a transforming influ- 
ence mightier than any other. 

NOBEL PRIZE POET’S OPINION 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, winner of the Nobei 
prize for poetry, after a tour of the United States, 
said: “America has the daring and inexperience of 
youth. She is like a four-year-old child just be- 
ginning to ask questions. I have found much im- 
politeness and crudeness. Why do Americans 
laugh at me because ! wear my country’s clothes ? 
Much of the time I had to stay in my room and 
take my meals there to avoid the staring, whis- 
pering and laughing. In Japan nobody laughs. If 
you encouraged various modes of dress your coun- 
try would be more picturesque. Do not try to 
Americanize every alien. Your women have fore 
leisure than any women in the world. They could 
use it well in study and improvement. On your 
soil will be the greatest nation of the world.” 
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MATHEMATICS: THE REAL PROBLEM OF THE TEACHER 


There is field so feftile, 80 rich in 
sources, and which offers so many inducements 
as mathematics. It seems almost evident that this 
universal education, through the advancement 
of science, through the development of indus- 
tries, and through the upbuilding of high char- 
acter, is conditioned by mathematical training. 

In the greatest war the world has ever known, 
it is said that the gun men who direct the burst- 
ing of the terrific explosives aim mathematically 
correct, which saves the waste of ammunition 
as well as bringing about desired results. This 
same theory proves in mathematical education. 
The teacher should have an aim in view and aim 
straight, for the end aimed at must be keenly 
planned from the first. Her aim should char- 
acterize the work by placing the pupils in com- 
mand of their own minds; by arousing interest 
and enthusiasm for the subject; by leading them 
to investigate and to discover their own mis- 
concepts; by teaching them how to study, and 
how to acquire mental power and habits of 
quick, accurate thinking. She must consider 
the interests and temperament of each child and 
search out the best means of utilizing these im- 
pulses. 

How to prepare a lesson is a thoughtful prob- 
lem for the teacher and an important step for 
the pupils. The teacher who carefully prepares 
the work and unites common sense and sympa- 
thy with it, will find little trouble in obtaining 
desirable results. Her function is to guide ac- 
tivity. The pupil’s act is to learn. Both must 
understand the aim of each lesson. 

But before intelligent problems can be made 
the teacher must carefully consider what steps 
are new and how far the pupils are prepared in 
previous work. In assignment of a lesson for 
individual study, the teacher should be sure that 
the pupils understand what they are to accom- 
plish and by what plans and devices they may 
best succeed. 

One of the great problems for the teacher to 
work out is the study of the child himself, and 
try to discover by simple analysis something 
about the nature of the being with which she 
has to deal. She needs some pedagogy of 
mathematics. She must carefully prepare her 
arithmetic lesson with a view of teaching it, 
putting herself in the child’s place to see what 
is to be changed, directed and improved. By ob- 
serving how the child thinks and by compari- 
son with others and herself, she will be able to 
get the keynote to various forms of methods 
which will direct this little mind under present 
conditions. She must know the child as well as 
the subject. 

It is not from want of capacity that a child is 
deficient in arithmetic and it is absurd to say 
that such a child cannot comprehend anything 
about number. These assertions prove nothing 
and the person who makes them is ignorant of 


the art of teaching. A child’s stupidity in learn- 
ing arithmetic perhaps is a proof of his intelli- 
gence and good sense. It is easy to make a boy 
repeat by rote any technical rules, but a child 


who reasons will not be so easily managed, for — 


he will stop, hesitate and ponder until he can dis- 
cover why he is to proceed in such a manner. 
No two children can be educated alike since they 
respond to different suggestions. 
CORRELATIONS AND SURROUNDINGS. 
The arithmetic of today in method and appli- 
cation is not that of yesterday. Today the 
teacher must see that the problem yields all its 
worth to the pupils, for she must bring them in 
contact with their surroundings, which will ap- 
peal to the pupils’ lives, activities and interests. 
An experienced city teacher had the opportunity 
to substitute in a rural school. The small num- 


ber of pupils was quite a contrast with her city " 


school. She quickly detected the mechanical 
methods and lack of interest. She decided to 
use no books, but commenced to stir up the sub- 
jects in a general way and to correlate them. In 
arithmetic the pupils measured the school yard 
to find the cost of refencing it. They found out 
how many bunches of shingles were needed for 
the roof of the schoolhouse, the cost of shingles 
and cost of labor. The latter problem was in- 
tensely interesting to the pupils, for the board of 
directors had recently reshingled the school- 
house and there were six bunches of shingles left 
in the school yard to weather. Then this prob- 
lem was put to them: If these shingles were sold 
how much money could be obtained to replenish 
the blackboards? In the yard was a flag pole, 
which, on account of lack of rope, could not 
support Old Glory to the breeze. The height of 
the pole was measured by means of its shadow 
and ratio with a small stick, and the number of 
feet of rope was ascertained. The teacher’s last 
problem was: “How much does the farmer lose 
a year by having wormy apples?” A nature 
study lesson had been previously given upon the 
codling-moth. The ground in the neighboring 
orchard was carpeted with wormy apples. The 
pupils found that this particular farmer lost 
twenty-five dollars a year on account of this 
pest. 

Now the pupils carried these interesting facts 
home and the farmers in the vicinity visited the 
teacher for help and advice. During her stay 
she presented practical and vital problems which 
related to the welfare and the needs of the com- 
munity and the pupils. 

BUSINESS VALUE. 

The purpose of education is to prepare pupils 
to do the world’s work. This is the viewpoint 
of the merchant, who wants qualified salesmen 
and bookkeepers; of the manufacturer, who 
wants spinners and cobblers; of the builder, who 
wants carpenters, masons and painters; of the 


Continued on page 241, 
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FOUNDERS OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

The recent death of Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, 
widow of Henry F. Durant, will recall to many 
the remarkable personality of Mr. Durant, whom 
it was our great pleasure to know. His birth 
name was Smith, but in the days of his intense 
professional ambition he changed it. It has been 
our privilege to hear several really great legal 
pleas, but the greatest was by Ex-Governor Wil- 
liam Gaston when he was the leader of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar. The occasion was the attempt 
to break the will of Mr. Stone, whose will Mr. 
Durant drew in favor of Wellesley College. Mr. 
Gaston pictured a man with the most intense 
professional aspirations which led him to change 
the name of his family, and followed his career 
as a lawyer from county court to state court 
antil before the Supreme Court of the United 
States he was recognized as the leader of the 
New England Bar. 

Mr. Gaston then pictured Mr. Durant with 
great financial ambition which led him to wres- 
tle with small men and then with bigger men 
and then with the biggest men in the financial life 
of his day. 

The picture which Governor Gaston drew of 
the devotion of legal aspiration which led Mr. 
Durant to wrestle with the giants of his profes- 
sion was vivid, and as a climax he cited 
the intensity of financial ambition. Then, 
pausing, he pictured the man’s renunciation 
of his professional aspiration, never again 
pleading a case in court but becoming an evangel- 
ist, pleading with young and old to follow 
the meek and lowly’ Galilean. At _ the 
same time he lost his ambition for wealth and 
devoted his financial talent to the best invest- 
ment of it in providing opportunities for young 
women to get a Christian education. 
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“What could work two such miracles in the life 
of such a man? I can not understand it. All 
that I know is that he said that he had had an 
‘experience.’ If such a man, in the flood tide 
of young manhood, in the vigor of health, could 
have had such an experience, is it any wonder 
that an old man on his death bed should have 
had an ‘experience’ that would lead him to de- 
vote the wealth he-.could no longer use to a 
Christian college?” 

I had heard Mr. Durant make the greatest 
plea for the Christian life that I have ever heard, 
and in the building that was being erected at 
Wellesley I had heard him tell with prideful af- 
fection of the great institution that was to be 
there in the years to come. 

With such a background the greatest legal 
plea [ have heard had the greatest conceivable 
effect upon me. The judge in his charge and the 
jury in its verdict left the will of Mr. Stone un- 
broken and gave to Wellesley another noble for- 
tune. 


WOMEN’S NOBLE WORK FOR WOMEN 


One of the most brilliant achievements in 
women’s work for women has, strangely enough, 
had all too little recognition. We refer to a 
women’s organization known as the General Relief 
Society with headquarters in Salt Lake City, or- 
ganized seventy-five years ago in Illinois. There 
are a thousand local branches scattered over vari- 
ous states and countries with a total membership 
of 40,000, each member paying the slight member- 
ship fee of twenty-five cents a year. The members 
are classified in small groups of about twelve fami- 
lies each. Two members in each district are desig- 


nated as visitors and every month of the year these’ 


two women make a call together upon each of the 
families of the group. The special object of these 
calls is to make sure that no family is in need of 
any aid in case of sickness or adversity or is in any 
trouble that cheer and assistance will relieve. 

The second object is to receive from them in 
case of prosperity any contribution for those in 
need among the 40,000 members. One of the 
weekly meetings each month is devoted to hearing 
reports of each family from the visitors. Abso- 
lute want is thus impossible, as is neglect in case of 
sickness, and no one can feel that she personally is 
friendless in the world. Relief is always at hand. 

Al! collections are local, all relief is local and the 
collections are retained locally, and not one penny 
of these contributions is used in the distribution. 
Every penny given in charity goes to charity. 

An exact and audited account is kept of all re- 
ceipts and reliefs. An annual report is made in 
detail to the general office in Salt Lake City, and 
when surpluses are created locally they may be, 
and frequently are, sent to the general office for 
emergencies on a large scale which may arise. 

This Women’s Relief Society is always among 
the first organizations to come to the relief of the 
needy in case of a great catastrophe of any kind. 
They have money in abundance and thefe is no an- 
noying red tape to hinder prompt action. In the 
case of San Francisco in 1906, of the Galveston 
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flood, of the Indianapolis flood, the Belgian suffer- 
ers, et al., this society was the first, or near the 
first, in supplying urgent needs. The aid is as 
abundant as it is prompt. In the case of the San 
Francisco conflagration their aid was literally the 
first, and in the case of Belgium one little branch 
of thirty members at Bear Lake promptly raised 
$137 for the relief fund. 

Last year the “Women’s Mites” collected from 
40,000 members without a penny being taken there- 
from for expenses, $70,125. Of this, $56,967 was 
paid out for genuine local relief, and $13,158 was 
the surplus. This relief went to 6,516 different 
families, and was always paid out locally upon the 
recommendation of the local visitors and was re- 
ported upon each month and reported also to the 
general office at the end of the year, so that both 
the local books and headquarters show the ex- 
act status. 

The local branches in looking after their own 
sick last year made 78,500 calls, of which 22,797 
were full days or nights in attendance, watchiag 
by night or nursing by day. 

All administration expense is borne from the 
twenty-five cent membership fee and much of this 
fee-fund goes to the charity fund or its surplus, 
which in the seventy-five years, mostly from recent 
years, is now half a million dollars. What other 
Women’s Relief Society has any such record, either 
of service or of accumulated surplus? 

Such an achievement of women for women 
would ordinarily be heralded far and wide by a 
publicity agency of great efficiency, but so far as 
we know this is the first general recognition it has 
received. 


LEE AND COLEMAN 

Boston has two wholly unusual leaders in pub- 
lic life. Joseph Lee and George W. Coleman 
are men the like of whom Boston never has had 
before. They are her first citizens, if that term 
can be applied to any men of the day. Neither 
is the type of man to have been so designated in 
the past. Joseph Lee has been “the Boston 
school board” for many years. He has been the 
power in every school board election and in guid- 
ing all legistation. 

He is radical in the extreme in theory, often 
appears so impatient with the artificial and the 
traditional that an onlooker might pronounce 
him a cyclonic crank, but in action he is 
as wise and efiective as in expression he is reck- 
less. To him the city is indebted for practically 
all of its educational advance. A man of abun- 
dant means and with a generosity to match his 
ability he has confined his energies largely to the 
betterment of the schools. He has never taken 
any part in party politics or in other municipal 
affairs in a way to jeopardize his influence in 
school elections or educational legislation. 

George W. Coleman never meddles with 
school matters although that was originally his 
major. He came to the Journal of Education 
direct from school. In those years he lived, 
moved and had his being in educational thought 
and action. From us he went into other lines 


of magazine activities, 
made him financially independent, and like Lee 
his life is for the good of the city. 

He has held several important official positions 
and has never known defeat though always lead- 
ing what has appeared a forlorn hope. No 
other man in a generation has been as noble a 
figure in the Boston City Council, while his crea- 
tion of the Ford Hall Forum and its management 


have made him a national leader in civic right- 
eousness. 


PORTLAND’S AWAKENING 


It isa great deal to say that Portland will 


break all records by way of entertainments, but 
it is true, literally true, 


Some things will be done that have never be- 


fore been possible. The Mazamas will conduct ~ 


as many thousand teachers as wish to engage in 
a mountain climbing expedition, the event to 
either be staged just prior to the opening of the 
convention or immediately afterward. The 
swimming clubs are all preparing for the enter- 
taimment of teachers who wish to indulge such 
sports; clam bakes and salmon dinners will be 
spotted along the side lines, while always there 
are the splendidly interesting drives over the 
wonderful Columbia River highway and the 
boulevards, the completion of which has cost 
Portland $4,000,000. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 8, an afternoon 
meeting will be held at the auditorium, at which 
Governor Ernest Lister of Washington, Gov- 
ernor James Withycombe of Oregon, and promi- 
nent educators of the wor!d will be heard. The 
meeting will dedicate the municipal auditorium, 
on which $600,000 has been expended. 


* 


SAMPLE BOOKS 


One of the vexatious problems with all publish- 
ers is that of sample books. One of the squarest 
deals we have seen is that of the principal of the 
high school at Woodford, South Carolina. He sent 


to all publishers whose books had been ordered the 


following letter :— 


“For your information I am sending you the fol- 


lowing list of books which we are to use for sup- 
plementary reading and for library enlargement. 
If your concern has sent me any of the above listed 
books for examination I will appreciate the favor 
of using the copy or copies, as the case may be, for 
desk use. Let me hear from you, if convenient.” 

There were 265 copies of twenty-five different 
books ordered, amounting to $91.98. 

The following letter was returned by one of the 
publishers :— 

“Dear Mr. Witt: We hardly know how to find 
words with which to express our pleasure in re- 
ceiving your circular letter of September 20. It is 
the best practical solution of the sample-copy-order 
problem that we remember to have seen in—lo, this 
many a day. 

“Of the seven titles of books published by us 


which are included in your order list we find we- 


Circumstances have 
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have submitted for examination Stevenson's Clas- 
sics in Dramatic Form, Books Two, Four and Five. 
We take pleasure in recording that these are to be 
retained free, for desk copy use.” 
A NATIONAL LOSS 


The death of Dr. W. K. Tate of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, is as serious a national educa- 
tional loss as the death of any other man of his 
years could be. It is not too much to say that 
no man in the South was wielding a larger per- 
sonal influence on country lite. The pity of it 
all is that it was apparently so needless. He 
went to Berea for a lecture and took a severe 
cold. Upon his return to Nashville he realized 
that his cold was unusually severe, but he had an 
engagement to go on an excursion with some 
students of the college and pneumonia of a hope- 
less kind resulted. 
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IN JUSTICE TO ALL 


It should be said in all fairness that Mrs. Ran- 
kin’s article was written and ordered in before 
there was any action by the Cleveland Board of 
Education. That as soon as Dr. Spaulding was 
elected she asked that it be not used and the edi- 
tor tried to stop it, but he was in the West and 
mail service was demoralized, and before instruc- 
tions reached the printers it was too late. We 
say this because we have a communication which 
we cannot print based wholly on the assumption 
that “the trouble with the Cleveland plan was 
the result,” and it would never have been writ- 
ten after the action of the Cleveland board. Sus- 
picion is a dangerous thing to fool with. 


WHY IS IT THUS? 


In a wide-awake city all principals were given 
permission to set apart the lower fifth of the 
class for a special class and every school found 
the lower fifth and delivered them. 

These same principals were also told that they 
could set apart the upper fifth, who would be 
given a chance to boom educationally, but no 
principal reported a single bright child for the 
brighter class. 

Why not? 

Were there none? 

Or did the teachers want to keep them for their 
own pleasure instead of consulting the good of 
the children? Who knows? 

Why were they willing to let the lower fifth 
go? 


NOTABLE GIFT 


J. H. Benton, long a member of the board of 
trustees of the Boston Public Library, left $100,- 
000 for the children’s department of the public 
library ; $500,000 the income of which is to be 
for the purchase of books for scholarly research, 
and $500,000 to be invested until it amounts to 
$2,000,000, when it shall be used to enlarge the 
present library or build a new one. 
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A GOOD START 


Seattle, Tacoma, Denver and Portland Boards 
of Education have made each school of the city 
an active member of the National Education As- 
sociation. Practically every city in the Pacific 
Northwest will follow their example. Salt Lake, 
Ogden and all cities in Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington and Oregon are likely to do the same. 
This is likely to be done at once and after that 
the cities of California will fall in line and then 
it will be easy for the rest of the country to be 
rounded up by O. M. Plummer, to whom the Na- 
tional Education Association will be indebted for 
the greatest campaign ever inaugurated by the 
association, 
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OREGON SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University of Oregon—Eugene, near 
Portland—will adapt its summer session to the 
interest and convenience of Eastern teachers. 
Session, June 18 to July 5, vacation July 7 to 14, 
session July 16 to August 3. 

There will be such attractions as a full week 
of lectures by G. Stanley Hall, one week or two 
weeks of lectures by President Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin, and an entire six weeks of lec- 
tures by the distinguished literary critic, Dr. J. 
Duncan Spaeth of Princeton. 


Whether there is war between Germany and 
the United States there certainly is war between 
warring factions in the Columbia University 
faculty and near-war in some other university 
faculties. 

In this enlightened age surveys doling out con- 
clusions based on averages represent a lack of 
scholarship and intelligence for which even the 
latest and most extended dictionaries make no 
provision. 


All honor to the Methodist Church of the 
United States, which has a fund of $8,000,000, 
the income of which goes to the relief of retired 
clergymen of that denomination. 

The Teachers’ Council of the Department of 
Education of the City of New York is one of the 
most significant features of modern educational 
activities. 

No city can pretend to be attractively progres- 
sive educationally if the minimum wage for grade 
teachers is less than $800 and the maximum less 
than $1,200. 

All Portland and all the Pacific Northwest 
will back Alderman and Plummer in their 
schemes to make all visiting teachers happy. 

Go to Portland as soon as school closes and 
stay in the Pacific Northwest until it is time to 
get back to your school. 

New York City is to have an educational busi- 
ness manager at a salary of $10,000. 

Insist that musical achievement is a genuine 
scholastic attainment. 


General Science is the coming science. Fall in 
line with progress. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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MATHEMATICS THE REAL PROBLEM OF 
THE TEACHER 
Continued from page 237 . 

corporation, which needs foremen and superin- 
tendents. Underneath all these forms of labor 
there must be a foundation of general intelli- 
gence which the school must furnish, for there 
is a demand for accuracy in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic. A dealer passes a bill 
to his clerk and says: “John, we want to clear 
fifteen per cent. on this furniture.” John has to 
figure the discounts, prices, allowances for 
freight and storage, and thus mark the chairs. 

Professor Stitt of New York sent out 600 let- 
ters to merchants, traders, professors, manufac- 
turers, importers and. exporters, agents and 
bankers, asking them the need of arithmetic in 
business. Forty-four per cent. replied that there 
was absolutely no need of arithmetic beyond the 
fundamental rules and decimal fractions. He 
- classified his information under :— net 


Importance—i. Of decimal point. 
Legible figures. 
Accuracy and speed. 
Use of cash register. p 
Short cuts in quick reckoning. 
Now this shows that business which is centred 


upon fundamental operations should train boys 
to know how-to succeed in business. Thus pu- 
pils should be skilled in these fundamental op- 
erations and when they reach maturity and are 
sent out into the world to obtain their own liv- 
ing, through correct thinking and interest, they 
are going to mathematically know the whys. 
The time was, when a man bought a cow on 
general appearances and on the quantity of milk 
that she would give; when a man planted corn 
from good-sized ears; when a man kept hens of 
a favorite breed without. knowing how many 
eggs were laid during the month or year and the 
cost of feeding. Today the value of a milch 
cow is determined by the amount of butter fat 
she will produce, for the farmer measures her 
to the dollar through his knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Even the baker today knows exactly 
the cost of every cooky and loaf of bread, also 
the gain per cent. on his daily sales. 


in the advanced parts of arithmetic, the prob- 
lem is the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the student, for he should be taught how 
to attack the problem in a systematic way :— 

(1) By reading the problem carefully and 
getting in mind all the given relations and the 
unknown things to be solved. 

(2) By recalling mathematical principles 
needed and deciding how to apply them. 

(3) By making an estimate of the answer 
before solving the problem. A wise teacher will 
lead the pupils to discover their own errors in 
reasoning, rather than correct them herself, for 
then pupils feel a responsibility in their work. 

In the advanced grades a committee of two 
or three pupils can correct papers and work the 
rate per cent. Each pupil can keep record of 
his daily per cents. and at the end of the week 
find out the average and compare with the rest 
of the class. Such work as this accomplishes a 
purpose and a meaning, besides saving the 
teacher many weary hours in correcting papers. 

Some of the teacher’s problems are: Do I 
teach too much number? Do I teach too unreal? 
Do I get thinking that is relished? The thinking 
ability and capability should be trained. Think- 
ing characterized at its best must be clear, keen, 
vigorous and capable of finding out all sides of 
the question. 

Now the importance of drill in review work 
must be constantly emphasized, not only for the 
pupils who are to enter business, but also for 
the pupils who are taught arithmetic as a basis 
for further mathematical knowledge. It must 
be varied in forms and relating, which will ap- 
peal to the memory through successive associa- 
tions. Thus games in the primary grades help 
to grasp the ideas of number and relations. 

Another problem for the teacher is to know 
where to place the attention to the best advan- 
tage, how to place it promptly, and how to keep 
it there intently. A trained mind is attentive. 
Accuracy in number work is impossible unless 


the pupils are trained to give attention. Often- . 
times a lesson is too lengthy; interest and con-' 


nection are lost, which cause restlessness and 


Country School Day, Chico, California 
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. fatigue. A brisk, keen, wide-awake lesson of 


fifteen or twenty minutes is worth more than 
one of longer duration. No method involves 
continued concentration of attention. The little 
street bootblack or hustling newsboy is several 
times keener than a country boy at sixteen years 
of age, due to his intense interest in thinking 
about his life’s surroundings. 

One of the educational problems for the 
teacher is to know how to test her power for 
teaching, to find out what is essential for the 
pupil and present it under natural conditions. 
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The efficiency of the teacher is a serious problem 
in mathematical training, which comes from a 
tendency to rely too much on the textbook, due 
to a narrow knowledge of the subject and the 
lack of appreciation of the pupil’s comprehen- 
sion. 

The test of good mathematical teaching that is 
worthy of the means does not consist in hearing 
the pupils recite lessons, but in the ability to 
have the pupils know a fact clearly and defi- 
nitely, which will prepare them for prosperous 
citizens in this business world. 


There is no more reason why all academic officers who have the same title should receive 
the same compensation than there is why all men of the same height or the same complexion 
should be paid the same wage. The man of experience and of either teaching power or genius 
for investigation should be advanced, both in compensation and in grade, as rapidly as possible 
and without any regard to the fate of others who are without his talent or capacity. —|’resi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University. 
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HOME GARDENING* 


The first thing to be done is to measure your 
garden and draw a plan, showing where each kind 
of vegetables should be planted. A good deal de- 
pends on having good, fresh seeds or healthy-look- 
ing plants. 

The soil should be at least a foot deep, sandy 
enough to be mellow and well drained. Preferably 
it should be sloping toward the south, as the vege- 
tables matute much quicker. 

Before plowing or spading, remove all the sticks, 
stones and other debris. It is best to plow in the 


fall, but it works all right if done in the spring. 


The surface should not be allowed to harden, 
even before the seeds are planted. 

Early cabbage, tomatoes and other plants may 
be planted in boxes in the house or in a hot-bed. 

Vegetables requiring a season’s growth should 
be put by themselves in some part of the garden. 

The rows should be straight and even; a board 
can be used for short rows, and a cord and two 
stakes for the longer ones. Apspade, rake and hoe 
are the only tools needed. 

As soon as the plants are wp, the extra ones 
should be pulled out, except in the case of beets, 
where the plants may all be Jet to grow and the 
tops used for greens. The weeds should be pulled 
when small, as they haven’t done any harm, and 
can be killed with a hoe. This pamphlet tells some 
verv good ways of killing the different insects. 
Early vegetables usually have a good sale, espe- 
cially green peas. All the vegetables should be 
gathered and ‘the best use made of everything. 
There is a special article on fomato growing which 
is very interesting. The 
toes and halfethe seed of? 
planted before March 15. The remaining seeds 


*Home Gardening, Junior Circular No, 36, M achu- 
setts Agricultural College. 


‘eagly varieties of toma-. 
slater kind should be © 


should be reserved until April 10. The seed box 
should be about five inches deep and most any size 
will do. Fill it with ordinary sandy soil and plant 
seeds, two or three to the inch. When the seeds 
are first planted, they must be well soaked with 
water. As soon as the plants are well started, 
they may be set out on the porch or anywhere in 
the sun to harden the plants. When they get the 
least crowded they must be transplanted into 
another box, giving them all an equal chance. 

A rich, sandy piece of ground is suitable for the 
plants when big enough to set in the garden. 
Staking allows ypu to grow more plants in the same 
space. If you stake, the plants should be placed 
two feet apart; if not, four feet. A one-horse cul- 
tivator run through the rows and finished off with 
a hoe is all the tillage necessary. The whole plot 
should be gone over with a hoe at least once a 


- week. -When the earliest crop is wanted, pruning 


is a great benefit, but it is a good deal of work and 
the total crop is lessened by pruning. 
INTERESTING HEALTH SURVEY 


[Extracts from report of Superintendent John G. 
Rossman, Stuttgart, Arkansas.] 

The.purpose of the Community Welfare As- 
sociation is, as its name indicates, to promote the 
welfare of the community, and certainly no single 
aspect of the community’s welfare is more im- 
portant’than its health. Stuttgart, as well as 
other progressive towns, has long been interested 
in the stamping, out of the contagious diseases, but 
the putpose of this study is to go a step further in 
advanéeand. consider not disease but health and 
more ‘panticulafly the health of the school child. 

Co-gperation. between ‘home and _ school is a 
fundamental asset in-a successful school and the 
best service that parents can render to the schools 
is to send them children with sound minds in 
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sound bodies. The child who is not well cannot 
attend school regularly. When he does attend, he 
is greatly handicapped in the learning process, 
and this handicap is not felt by him alone, but ex- 
tends to all the children in the room. It is not 
only diseases ordinarily termed “catching” which 
are contagious, but also the attitude of health or 
disease. Each parent should see to it that her 
child has a healthy body and healthy outlook on 
the world; is not eternally dosed with medicine, 
nor neglected as to medical or surgical treatment, 
but is given such healthful surroundings that a 
sound condition of his body, which is its natural 
state, will develop naturally. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 


In order that we might be able to learn more 
of the actual health conditions of the children of 
our city a questionnaire was submitted to 
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the pupils of the third, fourth and sixth grades. 
Each question was carefully explained and the 
child was asked to answer it “yes” or “no.” The 
word “frequent” was interpreted to mean 
two or three times a month. The teachers 
of the entire school were also asked to answer 
certain questions as to the mental and physical 
alertness of the pupils and their frequent illness. 
_ Superintendent Rossman availed himself of the 
information obtainable from Dr. Lewis Terman 
of Stanford University and others, and his study 
was both absolute and comparative. In almost no 
instance were the conditions in Stuttgart worse 
than in most cities that have been studied. The 
exceptions, to the disadvantage of Stuttgart, 
clearly result from inattention to these matters 
through the schools. As a result of the study the 
city will put itself abreast the times in all public 
and school health matters. 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Edna Dean Proctor’s “The Glory of Toil and 
Other Poems” (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston) is a most welcome book of the season. 
Miss Proctor is a much and widely beloved au- 
thor, whose “Songs of America,” “Russian Jour- 
ney” and “The Mountain Maid of New Hamp- 
shire” and other books of verse have delighted 
her readers for many a day. Not only in her 
verse but in herself has Miss Proctor been a 
blessing to her friends and to her country. She 
has always written for the people, and “The 
Glory of Toil,” dedicated “To Toilers Every- 
where,” is in keeping with her life thought. 

These lines are a genuine breath out of her 
soul :— 


“It was stress and strain, in wood and cave, while the 
primal ages ran, 

That broadened the brow, and built the brain, and 
made the brute a man.” 


M. Adelaide Holton is widely and delightfully 
known as a lecturer on education, as a super- 
visor of primary grades in Salt Lake City and in 
Minneapolis, and as the author and editor of 
“The Holton Primers” (Rand McNally Com- 
pany), “Industrial Work for Public Schools,” 
“Games, Seat Work and Sense Training” and 
“The Holton-Curry Readers,” eight-book series. 
Address Hampshire Arms, Minneapolis. 


—o-—. 


Mrs. Emma K. Gordon, author of the “Gordon 
Readers,” four books, Teachers’ Manual and 
Charts (D. C. Heath & Company), and super- 
visor of reading in the schools of Milton, Mass., 
is a native of Buffalo, a graduate of the Buffalo 
State Normal: School and a student in Harvard 
summer school. Mrs. Gordon is also the author 
of “The Comprehensive Method of Teaching 
Reading.” Address 183 Pleasant street, Milton, 
Mass. 


Anne A. Stanley, author of “Animal Folk 
Tales,” a native of Canada, was professionally 
trained, first in the Provincial Normal School, 
Ottawa, Ontario, and later graduated from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. For five years she taught in the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, and 
for the last twelve years at St. Agatha, 553-559 
West End Avenue, New York. For school use 
Miss Stanley’s “Animal Folk Tales” ranks with 
“Alice in Wonderland,” Kipling’s “Jungle 
Book” and Thompson Seton’s “Wild Animals I 
Have Known.” Address, St. Agatha, 553 West 
End Avenue, New York. 


—o-— 


Nellie E. Turner, author of “Teaching to 
Read,” is widely known and highly appreciated 
for her methods and principles in teaching read- 
ing as demonstrated in her books and in her insti- 
tute work. She graduated from the East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., State Normal School, and taught for 
several years in the Slippery Rock, Pa. State 
Normal School, but is now devoting herself ex- 
clusively to literary and platform work. Address, 
Tidioute, Pennsylvania. 


Alice Christie Dillon, who has made “Story 
Hour Readers” famous, was born in Brooklyn, 
and educated in the College of the City of New 
York and Cornell University. Miss Dillon has 
made Public School 179, Brooklyn, in the first 
grade the Mecca for first grade teachers who can 
visit that city, but I am going to let her tell why 
she evolved the “Story Hour Readers,” and 
how. 

“In the first grade, to teach the child to read is 
of primary importance, and my experiences with 
various methods have led me to believe that in 
presenting the method to be taught in the Story 
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Hour Series we have solved many problems 
hitherto most perplexing. 

“Some teachers realize that children should read 
stories from the beginning. The great drawback 
has been the method employed in teaching the 
story. 

“How can we give children the literature be- 
longing to their years, and have them enjoy learn- 
ing to read? 

“The careful selection of stories is important, 
stories that will appeal to the child’s imagination, 
stories full of action and life situations, and devoid 


_of long descriptions. 
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“The mechanical arrangement of the stories. 
must be such as to make them read easily. They 
must be properly phrased so that the child will 
read them as naturally as he speaks. 

“T have selected clues that are concrete for the 
children at first: nouns, proper nouns, verbs, each 
representing ideas, so that a child is not con- 
fronted with abstractions which mean nothing to 
him. Abstract words such as and, then, could, 
etc., are classified under the head of Word Groups; 
looked and looked; could not find them; then she 


went.” Address, 6 Parkside Court, Brooklyn, 
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CLEARING HOUSE FOR OPINIONS: 


[On this page we allow much latitude to correspondents. We admit nothing that can possibly be con- 
strued as opposed to better salaries, to pensions or to tenure of office. We do not admit that there is any- 
thing to discuss on either of these topics. Personalities are not allowed, and when we think a subject is thread- 


bare we reserve the right to return a manuscript.] 


LATEST ROCKEFELLER PLAN 


BY DR. WILLIAM H, ALLEN 
Institute of rublic Instruction 


The modernest fact about the Generai Education 
Board’s proposed modern school has thus far been 
overlooked in public discussion, namely, that the 
dominating member of the General Education Board, 
Abraham Flexner, is also the dominating member of 
New York City’s Board of Education. There is no 
educational experiment which money or vision can 
undertake that School Commissioner Flexner has not 
had the freedom to propose and the obligation to 
try during the last four years. If, as a school com- 
missioner exerting more influence than any other 
ten members of the school board, Mr. Flexner has 
prevented or delayed the further modernizing of 600 
schools for 800,000 children, little can be hoped from 
his domination of an experiment with one school of 
seventy-five to 200 children. 

The record of foundation influence in New York 
City’s Board of Education should be given as wide 
publicity as the General Education Board’s indict- 
ment of America’s public schools. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick of the Rockefeller Foundation, recently re- 
signed, and Mr. Flexner of the General Education 
Board have been equally notorious for inattention 
to educational duties and for overattention to school 
politics. 

Either Commissioner Flexner is sublimely unaware 
of modern methods that are successfully and exten- 
sively at work in New York City schools or he is 
cruelly unjust to men and women who are doing all 
and more than the Rockefeller board wants to prove. 

It is a travesty on “cautious experimentation” to 
talk of demonstrating best methods and new ideas 
of education in a hothouse plant on Park Avenue 
with only seventy-five to 200 selected children. 


Looking a gift horse in the mouth is a necessary 
act of self-protection and not an act of ingratitude 
when the General Education Board’s representative 
in public schools is aggressively or passively party to 
such deformities as these: Combining two or more 
large or separated schools under one principal to save 
a principal’s salary; bringing 5,000 or more element- 
ary pupils together under one man or woman; ex- 


pecting one kindergarten teacher to do justice to- 
severity pupils in a day; curtailing evening schools; 
halting extension of vocational training; compelling. 
educators to look to school commissioners or mayor 
instead of to educational officers for opportunity to 
make instruction vital; stopping a study of three 
teacher training schools; failing to include in re- 
quirements for a commercial high school principal- 
ship some slight previous contact with commerce; 
spending millions upon the duplicate session plan be-- 
fore taking one step to insure scientific testing of 
plan, method or result; spending upon school poli- 
tics energy sadly needed by school children; making 
schools the football of party politics. 

The supineress of a great country before the power 
of money is amazing to observe. When _ Teachers. 
College of Columbia University  stultifies itself by 
confessing that it has not been conducting the mod- 
ern school it advertised, it is littlhe wonder that weak 
colleges and individuals should bend the knee and 
bow the head. 

Half an hour spent by the General Education: 
board in helping Abraham Flexner see his official ob- 
ligation to the schools of New York City would do. 
more to release visionful and vital instruction than 
one million dollars spent on a toy school in Park 
Avenue. A thousand dollars used to circulate facts 
already collected by men like Superintendent Hughes 
of Sacramento, Superintendent Horn of Houston, 
Superintendent Latham of Winston-Salem, Superin- 
tendent Condon of Cincinnati, and scores of princi- 
pals and hundreds of teachers in New York will cut 
more shackles than a million dollars of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s money spent in threshing over old straw with 
selected children on Park Avenue. 


A FRANK CRITICISM OF “A FRANK 


CRITICISM” 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 


I am unable to resist the temptation of writing to- 
you some of my reactions upon reading “A Frank 
Criticism” of “The Cleveland Way.” 


Mrs. Rankin objects to going to the recognized ex- 
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perts in educational administration for advice in re- 
gard to the appointment of a school administrator. 
I wonder if Mrs. Rankin would have the Cleveland 
board go to doctors, lawyers and manufacturers of 
the country for their recommendations of a superin- 
tendent for the schools of Cleveland? She says that 
educational administrators have been consulted with- 
out exception. In all probability the members of 
the board themselves represent the lay point of view, 
and so they go to large numbers of administrators 
for expert opinion. I am sure this will seem like 
good procedure to practical school men. Mrs. Ran- 
kin says that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with administration and with the schools. Is 
the school the only social institution that is funda- 
mentally wrong? When such large numbers are dy- 
ing witn preventable diseases, is there not something 
radically wrong with the medical profession? When 
so many people are tied up so hopelessly in litiga- 
tion, is there not something fundamentally wrong 
with the profession of law? When the churches are 
so empty, is there not something fundamentally 
wrong with the ministry? When nearly the whole 
world is in mortal combat, is there not something 
fundamentally wrong with society in general? Now, 
I believe that the schools are far from perfect, but 
they are today leaders in moral righteousness. They 
are the mightiest factor in existence for the uplift of 
humanity. Personally I believe that the dawn of a 
new era is not*far distant when the greatest thing 
will not be inventions, discoveries, commerce or 
war, but will be the working out of the advancement 
of humanity. And I believe the schools will be the 
first to recognize and to help to do this great work. 
Mrs. Rankin says that it is foolish to hire expert 
teachers and then give thei no say as to what shall 
be taught. Now this does not represent the facts. In 
the first place, every normal school graduate and 
teacher is not an expert. I would that they were! 
In the second place, the teachers do have a large in- 
fluence in determining what should be taught; for ex- 
ample, in Southington this year we are revising our 
course of study and every teacher in the system is on 
some committee which is studying some phase of the 
work of revising the course of study. We are going 
about this in two ways; first, longitudinally. We 
have a committee for every subject in the course of 
study and they are working up the course of study 
from the first grade to the eighth grade by subjects. 
Second, when this is completed the work will be taken 
up horizontally; that is, grade by grade, so that the 
consensus of the first grade teachers will have great 
weight as to just what shall be taught in the first 
grade; and so on for ali the other grades in deter- 
mining just what shall be taught. 


Mrs. Rankin says that the supervisors “are not 
well informed.” Now in nearly every instance the 
supervisors are recruited from the ranks of the 
teachers. They are teachers who have been highly 
successful and so have been promoted. 


Mrs. Rankin thinks that the appointment of a busi- 
ness head for the New York city schools at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year “is to be the solution of the 
problem.” Just how this $10,000 salary is to solve the 
educational problems in the New York City schools 
is very hard for a practical school man to under- 
stand. 

There are a good many people who think there is 
something radically wrong with our schools, and 
that soon there will be a complete shake-up and 
thereafter everything will be all right. I believe that 
big changes in the way of school administration will 
take place, and I shall welcome a good many of these 
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changes I feel sure. The junior high schoul is a good 
thing; departmental teaching is a good thing; defer- 
ential of the course of study is a good thing; Dr. 
Flexner’s new school in New York city will probably 
be a good thing. But with all of these changes there 
will still be nearly as many problems to solve, be- 
cause our one great constant factor will be wun- 
changed; namely, the boys and girls themselves. The 
most important point in this connection is the great 
variation in human ability. In the adult world what 
a wondertul variation there is from the feeble- 
minded man to the genius. In school we have the 
same great variation in human ability to deal with. 
This great range in ability is the big problem. It has 
not been squarely and fairly faced. It can not be so 
faced until society is willing to do more for humanity 
than it is at the present time. I think our greatest 
hopes lie in the recognition of our great educational 
administrators of today. They are leading the way 
and I believe that it is for the interest of the schools 
of this country to follow their lead. 


Yours respectfully, 
Ernest C. Witham, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


THE ETERNAL SALARY QUESTION 


Living, as we do, in an industrial section, and read- 
ing constantly of famous salaries of presidents of cor- 
porations, bonuses, etc., I often ponder over the teach- 
er’s future. Will he be left in the background while 
everything else moves onward, or will the State pay 
him enough while in service to meet the demands of 
the day? 

All progressives believe in the pension at the end 
of a career, but why not pay such salaries during tenure 
of office, that the individual may save a_ sufficient 
amount to retire as other professional men do? 

I know a charming teacher, who at the age of seventy. 
after years of faithful work, is the inmate of a sectarian 
home, partially supported by former pupils. Does this 
speak well for a rich state, or does such a condition 
offer inducements for the best minds to enter our pro- 
fession? 


While it is true that the greatest pleasures in teach- 
ing or preaching are not measured in terms of cash, the 
assurance of financial independence gives freedom from 
petty worries, for the big things of a cause. 

The teacher whose check book represents three fig- 
ures, likewise his savings account, is not able to think, 
travel, or advance along the big questions of the day, 
neither is he able to properly deal with the youths 
headed in that direction. 

It is a matter of self-preservation for the State to 
spend its money wisely now for the sake of the future 
generation. This is one of the many forms of pre- 
paredness we must meet. Could not someone devise a 
“Bonus System” for our schools? It might prove a 
great inspiration with a corresponding awakening in 
effort. 


Puck says: “Perhaps the problem of recruiting would 
be solved, and the day of conscription postponed, if 
a share of Bethlehem steel went to every man enlisting 
with the colors.” Is the analogy too remote? Perhaps 
the problem of successful recruiting would be sdlved, 
and the day of necessary conscription postponed, if a 
share of the State’s wealth went to every teacher enlist- 
ing in its army of workers. 


May E. Hagenbach, 
State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
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PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN STATE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By John Mabry Mathews. New 
hori D. Appleton Company. Cloth. Price, $2.50 
net. 
Nothing in American life is more completely unset- 
tled in the public mind than the good, better, best in 
state administration affairs. 
Expenses have gone up by leaps and bounds. State 
business has been intensifying itself fiercely. Boost- 
ers have no birth control efficiency.and knockers are 
breeding like vermin. The champions of present 
gubernatorial leadership say it signifies the domi- 
mance of the best over the better, while the critics 
Say it is the domineerance of the bad over the good. 
One state will re-elect the governor and send all 
party associates in office to the discard. Another 
state says “good riddance” to the governor and re- 
elects all the rest of the ticket. The public today 
has about as much respect for its opinion of yester- 
day as a cyclone in the afternoon has for the zephyr 
of the forenoon. At such a time it is at least inter- 
esting to find a man who thinks he knows what the 
trouble is with both the booster and the knocker. 
As a result of his confidence, or conceit, as you 
please, the author of “Principles of State Administra- 
tion” sets forth the organization of the state execu- 
tive authorities, such as governor, heads of depart- 
ments, and state boards and commissions, and later 
describes the most important of the manifold activi- 
ties undertaken by them, such as the administration 
of taxation, education, charities and correction, pub- 
lic health, etc. The treatment of the whole subject 
is both legal and practical with emphasis placed on 
those general principles and tendencies which under- 
lie all governmental! activities and are of permanent 
value and interest. The chapter headings are sug- 
gestive: The State Governor; Legislative Powers of 
the Governor; The Governor’s Administrative 
Powers; The Governor’s Special Functions; State 
Officers and Heads of Departments; State Boards and 
Commissions; The Selection and Removal of State 
Officers; The Civil Service; Taxation and Finance; 
The Administration of Education; The Administration 
of Charities and Correction; Public Health Adminis- 
tration; The Enforcement of State Law; The Admin- 
istration of Justice; Newer Functions; The Reorgan- 
ization of State Administration. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A SOCIAL PROB- 
LEM. By Sterling Andrus Leonard. Riverside 
Educational Monograph. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 200 pp. 
Price, 70 cents. 
It is quite unusual to consider “Motivation” or 
“Project” in the writing of compositions and no- 
where is it more in place. A composition should be 
merely the best expression of what one is really 
thinking for himself. Artificiality is nowhere more 
absurd than in composition writing. Nowhere is 
“boss rule” or teacher dictation more out of place. 
James Norman Hall. as a student majoring in Eng- 
lish at Grinnell College, wrote to the satisfaction 
of his teachers, for he wrote what his professor 
wanted him to write as his professor wanted him to 
write it. but for three years of faithful writing and 
watchful waiting after graduation he wrote only one 
marketable production. But after several months 
in the British trenches he wrote three remarkable 
articles for the best of American magazines, wrote 
the “largest seller” of all war books and has had an 
article every month in some of the worth-while 
magazines. Nothing of his is now declined. 


tion writing it is that the writer should have some- 
thing that he wants to write about, and ability to 
write about it so that others will care to know what 
he writes because of the way he writes about it. 
This is merely saying in our own wav what is ad- 
mirably and elaborately said in “English Composi- 
tion as a Social Problem.” 


LITTLE FOLK IN_ BUSY LAND. By Ada Vat 

Stone Harris and Mrs. C. T. Waldo. " New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Profusely illustrated in 
color. Price, $1.25 net. 


Miss Harris has often demonstrated her genius in 


If there is any well defined purpose for all composi- _ 
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BOOK TABLE 


discovering the needs of children in home and school 
and in inventing rarest designs for meeting those 
needs; and here, collaborating with Mrs. Waldo, she 
has not only surpassed her highest previous attain- 
ment in this science and art, but has distanced all 
rivals in inspiring little people of kindergarten age 
to keep busy with head and hand in ways that are 
as profitable as they are pleasing. Every suggestion 
is captivating, enlightening and educative. 

The scheme is so simple that wonder is that it has 
not been previously employed. There is a purpose in 
every paragraph, but it is so self-evident and compell- 
ing that there is no need to state it. It tells the ad- 
ventures of Clara Clay on her journeys through 
Shadow-Land, Paper-Land, Box-Land, Color Coun- 
try, Wood-Land, etc., and shows in the pictures how 
the houses, buildings, animals and people are con- 
structed. So there is no end of fun in store for the 
youthful possessor of this most original book, who 
is sure to be tempted to build a Busy-Land of his 
own, and who, incidentally, will learn to read. 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS. General Editor, Lind- 
say Todd Damon, A. B. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 


& Co. 

ENGLISH POPULAR BALLADS. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes and glossary, by Waiter Morris 
Hart, Ph. D. Price, 40 cents. 

In the study of the Popular Ballads this book will 
be of great help, inasmuch as a love and appreciation 
of narrative art, its sympathetic understanding and 
importance are all in the mind of the compiler, who 
strives to germinate a similar love in the pupil. Some 
attempt in classification is made under headings 
such as Laments for the Dead, Domestic Tragedy, 
Love Stories, the Supernatural, etc.; and the Ballads 
have also been roughly arranged according to the 
complexity and elaboration of the narrative art. Old 
spelling has been retained as well as the original 
form of the ballad itself. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot. 
Edited for school use by C. N. Ward, 
Price, 45 cents. 

The editor has followed the Cabinet Edition of 
1878 in this book, with a few slight changes in punc- 
tuation and some alterations in spelling, putting words 
in the American form. Notes have been limited by 
this test: Will a note add to a reader’s pleasure by 
giving him a better understanding of the wonderful 
story? The facts of George Eliot’s life are largely 
taken from J. W. Cross’ three-volume biography and 
arranged in readable form. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. In the English Transla- 
tion by John Conington. Edited by Francis G. 
Allinson, Ph. D., and Anne C. E. Allinson, Ph. D., 
of Brown University. Price, 40 cents. : 

This translation is taken from the edition printed 
in 1893; and since it was not revised at that time, the 
present editors have remedied a few inconsistencies. 
There are useful maps and pertinent notes in all 
doubtful places—the whole making an excellent text- 
book of this classic. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited for school 
use by Allan F. Westcott, Ph. D. Price, 40 cents. 

This is one of the best short biographies in the lan- 
guage by a master of prose style, and is a classic life 
of one of the greatest figures in naval warfare. An 
excellent introduction with life of the author, glos- 
sary of nautical terms and distinctive but terse 
notes, make a textbook which serves several uses, 


Healthy, Strong, 
Beaut ful Eyes 227 years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Kye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
Gare. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's 5 Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book or the Hye Free. 
MURI..€ EV2 REMcOCY CON.PA:.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any pest 
of the country. Items of more an 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 

22-24: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, President, 
L. H. Mintel. 

23-25: Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor. Baltimore. 
National Child Labor Committee 
headquarters, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

29-31: Northern South Dakota 
Educational Association. Mo- 
bridge. 

29-81: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 

80-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis; Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Kenilworth, Illinois secretary. 


APRIL. 

12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 

13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 


ington. 

99-94: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, President 
L. H. Mintel. 

30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry’ E. 
Brown, Kenilworth, Illinois, sec- 
retary. 

80-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, II. 

MAY. 


“45: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 


Northern Illinois. 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


secretary, 
OCTOBER. 


99-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 


Association of 
DeKalb. 


Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
31-November 2: Colorado Educa- 


tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 


1-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. More than three 
hundred towns in Maine have em- 
ployed union superintendents under 
the permissive legislation. 
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Experts have declared that a cream of 


tartar baking powder is the best to use 
because of its healthful qualities. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes. 


No Alum No Phosphate 


There are now under professional 
supervision in Maine 319 cities and 
towns, representing eighty-four per- 
cent. of the school population and 
seventy-seven per cent. of all the 
public schools. Last year fifty-six 
towns for the first time voted to en- 
joy protessional supervision. 

In the 319 towns are 3,742 schools, 
with 123,754 pupils. 


VERMONT. 


NORWICH. President Ira L. 
Reeves is seeking to develop the 
honor system to the highest extent 
at Norwich University. The system 
thus far works exceedingly well. 
Remarkable reforms in deportment 
have taken place as the result of 
this system. Direct methods and 
the cutting of red tape have re- 
sulted in keeping up the military de- 
partment at its past high degree of 
efficiency, while at the same time 
adding at least twenty per cent. to 
the time available for distinctively 
collegiate work. 

Colonel Reeves is bending every 
effort, indeed, toward the improve- 
ment of the collegiate courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Louise I. Pryor 
of Portsmouth, N. H., has been ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation as agent in charge of voca- 
tional work for women and girls 
and as an assistant to the Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of voca- 
tional education. 

Miss Pryor was educated in the 
Portsmouth schools and the Salem 
Normal School, afterwards special- 
izing in home economics and_home- 
making work at Simmons College. 
Later she taught in Melrose and for 
five years she was dean of Nasson 
Institute, Springvale, Me. 

BROCKTON. Brockton won the 
first prize, a large silver cup, in the 
city class of the nome and _ school 
garden contest conducted by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege in co-operation with the 
United States department of agri- 
culture. Newburyport was second 
and’ Holyoke received honorable 
mention. In the “large town” 
class Milton was first, Palmer sec- 


ond and Arlington honorable men- 
tion. Hadley came first in the 
town” class, with Wilbraham sec- 
ond and honorable mention for 
these four towns—Groton, Russell, 
Easton and Brimfield. All four 
prizes in the city school class were 
taken by Brockton. In the “one- 
room rural school,” the Russellville 
school of Hadley was first, the 
Hartsbrook School of Hadley sec- 
ond, New Boston third, East Wil- 


braham fourth, and Tolland, honor- 


able mention. 


CAMBRIDGE. The annual 
statement regarding the financial 
affairs of Harvard University, pub- 
lished by the treasurer, shows that 
for the year ending June 30, 1916, 
the income of the university was 
$84,182.94 less than in 1914-15. The 
expenditures, however, were greatly 


reduced, leaving a balance of 
$9,973.08. During the fiscal year 
Harvard received gifts “for 
capital,” either establishing new 


funds or increasing old ones, 
amounting to $1,652,189.03, an in- 
crease of $866,362.96; but the gifts 
for smmediate use h-ve decreased 
from $434,195.21 in 1914-1915 to 
283,457.56 in 1915-1916. 
_The total income of the Univer- 
sity, of which $769,944 represents 
tuition fees, is $1,787,957.20. The 
expenditures totaled $2,961,267.36. 
ihe college and the graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences made 
the largest expenditure by any one 
department, $1,167,228.28. The 
credit surplus in this department, 
however, was $63,270.65, an increase 
over the surplus, $62,562.07, of the 
previous year. The sum of $600,090.04 
was expended on salaries for in- 
struction, and $26,751.46 was spent 
for new books for the Widener 
library, which was run at a deficit 
of $51,540.12. 


QUINCY. The Quincy High 
School is entitled to receive the in- 
come from a $100,000 trust fund 
created by President John Adams 
in 1822 for the benefit of education 
in Quincy, by an opinion just filed 
by a supreme court master. 

Ali parties in interest, includi 
the attorney-general, have agre 
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ESTABLISHED 186¢ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives 


inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


of the Books, Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


with the master’s conclusions, and 
if the supreme court sustains the re- 
port, the intentions of President 
Adams will be carried out, although 
the exact terms of the trust have 
been found impractical. 

When he was eighty-six years old 
President Adams conveved _ to 
Quincy certain lands, making pro- 
vision that all future rents and 
other profits derived from them 
should be used to support a school 
for the teaching of Greek, Latin, 
and such other ianguages, arts and 
sciences as the ministers, judges, 
lawyers and physicians of the com- 
munity might select. 

_ The town accepted the gift. In 
1827 the Legislature incorporated 
the supervisors of the Adams 
Temple and School fund. In 1872 
Adams Academy opened, but it was 
closed in 1907, after carrying on the 
system contemplated bv the donor. 
Following the closing of the acad- 
emy, the city of Quincy petitioned 
the court for instructions as to what 
should be done with the trust fund. 

The fund now yields more than 
$4,500 annually. The income will 
be further increased when the land 
and buildings of the Adams Academy 
are sold. 

NORTON. An intercollegiate 
conference on Vocational Oppor- 
tunities for College Women was 
held February 27 and 28 at Wheaton 
College, under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This conference was planned 
by the students themselves. _ It is 
an evidence of the growing effort to 


Government Positions 

for Teachers 

All teachers, both men _ and 
women, should try the United 
States Government examinations to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try during March and April. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, De- 
partment A220, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 


be sent free of charge. 


# #& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « » 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ain § 
develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whette™ 


4s a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


W HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex 
perienced teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 


tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 


high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., in- 
stalled the Palmer Method in her schools last 
September. It had already “made good” in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
scores of other large cities. The Palmer Method 
has proved to be as feasible in rural schools as 
in city schools 

Ask us for the special literature on the subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents prepaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, a+ 

120 Boylston Street, Widener Building’ 

Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 


COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 


those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and profitable 
summer study. 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to_ registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
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relate college training more defi- 
nitely to the work a girl expects to 
do when she leaves her Alma Mater. 
Catherine Filene, °18, of Boston, 
was chairman of the committee in 
cnarge of the conference. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Thirty-one per 
cent. of Brown University’s enroll- 
ment comes from outside New Eng- 
land, as against only twenty per 
cent. in 1915. 

Rhode Island’s representation in 
the present freshman class is twenty- 
seven per cent.; two years ago it 
was forty-nine per cent. Massa- 
chusetts is a close second, with 
twenty-five per cent., while New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio contribute nearly 
another quarter of the class. Less 
than half the undergraduates live 
within twenty-five miles of the uni- 
versity, and forty per cent. come 
from more than fifty miles away. 
In two years the Women’s College 
has doubied the percentage of its 
students from outside this limit. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WALLINGFORD. This city of 
12,000 population has a beautiful new 
high school in the centre of the 
business city, with everything up-to- 
date, costing $200,000. With this 
building will come many modern 
things in education that have not 
been possible in the past. Superin- 
tendent A. B. Merrill's watchful 
waiting and persistent effort are be- 
ing rewarded. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


New York City has an Andrew S. 
Draper school. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. United States Sen- 
ator-Elect Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
who is soon to retire as president of 
the State Board of Education after 
six years’ service, in a report pre- 
pared for the legislature, points to 
the progress that has been made in 
the school system of the state in the 
past few years. 

He savs that the supervision of 
the high schools has been improved; 
the standards of teaching have been 
raised, that better work is being ac- 
complished and better results ob- 
tained; there is efficiency 
among the county school superin- 
tendents, due largely to better pay 
and the encouragement derived from 
a survey of their work; helping 
teachers have been employed to as- 
sist in the rural schools; there are 
better surroundings and_ better 
buildings; there is more co-opera- 
tion with city superintendents and 
their principals; greater facilities in 
summer schools and segregation of 
sub-normal children. 

President Frelinghuysen asserts 
that more facilities for training 
teachers are imperative. Another 
normal school, fitted to graduate 
200 students a year, he_ believes, 
should be provided at once. a 
should be built in the southern part 
of the ‘state to balance the educa- 
tional facilities of New Jersey—in 
the territory south of Ocean and 
Monmouth counties,” he declares. 


The Buff Buckram Binding of 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sh 

use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or whasutir cule 
to hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, resistance 
to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect of sunlight, etc. 
Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for permanent publications. 
Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. For more 
than two years this binding of the New International 
has successfully met the severe tests of actual con- 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. Thousands of 
other references. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. Hun- 

wm jua ables ns, eights, Religious 
Sects, etc. 
REGULAR EDITION: NET. 

Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to T 

i a new booklet, “Unlocks the Door,” containing twenty- 
one Lessons in the Use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, Standard Reference 


Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 
Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADBLPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 


We AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION fm 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual the 
Thorough and intensive work. Limited nunbers. Practical training in teaching. Scientific pee. 
gression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. Training in economy of 
nervous mney - Personal supervision and care. Athletic work in summer camp. Personalities 
studied, developing successful teachers. Increasing demand for our graduates, Send for booklet. 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINERB, Director, 52 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


VIRGINIA. schools, so that rumors of a three- 
NORFOLK. ° Superintendent R. cornered campaign are heard. 
A. Dobie recently made a thorough- — 
going study of the expenditures for 
school purposes. The amount of SOUTHERN STATES. 
each item of the budget was de- aiminnind 
termined for each school, as well as ALABAMA. 


the average cost per pupil attend- 
ing each scuool. MONTGOMERY. _ State Super- 
RICHMOND. Dr. J. A. C._ intendent William F. Feagin has re- 
Chandler, superintendent of the signed his position and has accepted 
Richmond schools, has been elected the position of superintendent of 
member of the State Board of Edu- the Montgomery County schools, 
cation to succeed Harris Hart, of and will assume the duties of this 
xoanoke, who recently resigned. new position October 1. The Gover- 
Mr. Hart has been mentioned as a nor has announced that he will ap- 
candidate for State Superintendent point Spright Dowell, now chief 
of Public Instruction, as has been clerk in the State Department of 
Jesse H. Binford, second ‘assistant kducation, to serve the balance of 
superintendent of the Richmond Superintendent Feagin’s term, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col.,317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


MISS EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough ‘ 

iminating serv - 
teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 

brarians one of the specialties. 

W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
HANOVER, N. H. 
The Summer Session 


July 9-August 18 Expenses Moderate 


icut 

LOCATION: On the Connecticu 

aubeer, in the foothills of the 

White Mountains, “the summer 
playground of America. 


FACULTY: Forty, chosen from 
nine colleges; noted lecturers. 


COURSES: Sixty-five, in twenty- 
one departments; for Superin- 
dents, Principals, Senior and 
Junior High School Teachers, 
and Grade Teachers; unusual 
courses in Education, English, 
the Drama, French, Spanish, 
and Athletic Coaching. 


RECREATION: Mountain climb- 
ing, outing club with six cabins; 
sports; folk dancing. 

For detailed announcement, address 
James L. McConavucy, 
Director. 


which would have expired in_Janu- 
ary, 1919. Superintendent Feagin 
has worked out a thorough, pro- 
gressive plan for advancing educa- 
tion in Alabama, and by accepting 
the position at the head of the 


schools of this county he plans to 
administer a model county plan. “The 
action of the Montgomery County 
board in electing me came as a sur- 
prise to me, but in my opinion that 
position offers the finest opportun- 
ity for real leadership and service. 
The possibilities of the office of 
county superintendent are such as 
to call forth the best in any man, 
and this coupled with the fact that 
the constitution will require me to 
give up my present position in a 
little more than a year after Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, lead me to believe that 
the public will not think it amiss 
for me to resign at that time to en- 
ter upon a similar, but more inten- 
sive field of work,” he said in re- 
signing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPEL HILL. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five high schools 
have enrolled in the High School 
Debating Union of North Carolina 
for this year’s contests. The query 
to be discussed is: Resolved, that 
the Federal government should own 
and operate the railways. 

Triangular debates will be held 
throughout the state on March 30, 
and the final contest for the Aycock 
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Memorial Cup will be held at the 
University of North Carolina on. 
April 13. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
_ COLUMBIA. For the first time 
in the history of the public school 
system of the state, the reported in- 
come amounts to $4,261,101.18. The re- 
port of the state superintendent for 
the scholastic year 1907-08 shows a 
total income of $2,072,749.64. The 
gain during eight years has been 
>2,188,351.54, or 104 per cent. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


ELMHURST. Dupage County;. 
R. T. Morgan, superintendent, hadi 
one of the most influential days. 
ever enjoyed by the teachers when 
they met in this place recently. The 
Parent-Teachers Association was es- 
pecially active. The domestic sci- 
ence department of the high school 
served luncheon for all visiting. 
teachers. Superintendent W. H. 
Eiseman was leading local feature, 
and Superintendent M. G. Clark 
of Sioux City, Iowa, was the out-of- 
the-state attraction. John Calvim 
Hanna represented the state de- 
partment. Of the many moderm 
features of the school, nothing cre- 
ated as much interest as the model 
grocery store in the Eugene Field 
School, where 1,200 packages were 
on “sale.” 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. A. comprelien+ 
sive development scheme, to cost: 
more than $3,000,000 and requiring 
several years for fulfillment, has. 
been prepared by President Thwing 
for the trustees of Western. Reserve; 
University. If this amount of 
money is forthcoming the needs of 
the miv-rsity will be met for some: 
time to come. The plans laid out 
provide for the erection of new. 
buildings for nearly all departments 
and for a considerable increase in. 
salaries of members. of the faculty. . 
A good start has already been made- 
in the campaign to obtain this. new~ 
endowment, 


To the Authors of ARLO: 


The children were delighted with it. 


wonderful little book, Sincerely, 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and re; 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


Caroline County Public Schools; 


Nearly a year ago I received a sample copy of ARLO. Since then I I 
have read it with both a third and fourth grade in Denton, Maryland. 


too short. They begged me to read it right through again. 

I feel that this book is a masterpiece and that every child should j 
become acquainted with it. Adventure, beautiful scenes in nature, a very | 
interesting plot, morality and poetry of life are all embodied in this 


Please remember that ARLO offers a review of the vocabularies in } 
the principal first and second readers in use today. 
the latest ideas in the technique of the printed page. 


lar fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
arles Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass. : 


Department of Socialization, 
Denton, Maryland. 


Their only regret was that it was 


CAROLINE P. REDDEN. ) 


It. also represents ) 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1:00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY,.N. Y_ 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


The following publications of the 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, issued this year, may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Vocuments, government _ printing 
office, Washington, D. C., at the 
prices named. Stamps are not ac- 
cepted. Educational officials and 
libraries may secure copies without 
cost, while the supply lasts, on ap- 
plication to the Commissioner of 
Education. Copies of the publica- 
tions listed under miscellaneous 
will be sent free on request. 

Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the year ended June 
30, Voi, Washington, 
1916. 692 pages. 65 cents. 

“The Co-operative System of Edu- 
cation.” By Clyde W._ Park. 
48 pages. (Bulletin, 1916, No. 37.) 
20 cents. 

Educational Directory. 1916-17. 
198 pages. (Bulletin, 1916, No. 
43.) 20 cents. 

Monthly Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, January, 1917. 
(Bulletin 1917, No. 1.) 

“Gardening in Elementary’ City 
Schools.” By C. D. Jarvis. 74 
pages. (Bulletin, 1916, No. 40.) 
15 cents. 

“Registration and Student Records 
for Smaller Colleges.” Compiled 
by B. F. Andrews. 67 pages. 
(Bulletin, 1916, No. 33.) 10 
cents. 

“Report of an Inquiry into the Ad- 
ministration and Support of the 
Colorado School System.” 93 
pages. (Bulletin, 1917, No. 5.) 
10 cents. 

“A Survey of Higher Education in 
sxvorth Dakota.” (Bulletin, 1916, 
No. 27.) 

“Educational Survey of Wyoming.” 
(Bulletin, 1916, No. 29.) 

“Adult Illiteracy.” (Bulletin, 1916, 
No. 35.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Preliminary Report on the Arizona 
School System, Made Under the 
Direction of the United States 
Commissioner of Education.” 28 
pages. 

“Twenty Lessons in the Care of the 
Home for the Rural Schools.” 3 
pages. 

“The Use of Activities in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 14 pages. 


St. Nicholas 


The recent judgment by the 
supreme court in favor of 
the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon law, which is a_e de- 
cision of great importance to the 
prohibition states, is said to be a 
subject under discussion in the 
March St. Nicholas. Heretofore, 
liquor for personal use has been 
brought from the outside into pro- 
hibition states by express compan- 
ies and in other ways, and there has 
been no power to close the channels 
of interstate commerce. But now, 
under the Webb-Kenyon law, if a 
state in the exercise of its police 
power wishes to close those chan- 
nels upon the liquor traffic, it may 
do so. Already three “dry” states— 
West Virginia, Oregon, and Ari- 
zona—have prohibited by law the 
importation of any alcoholic bever- 
ages whatever, except such as may 
be necessary for sacramental and 
medicinal uses. So if the laws of 
these two states are enforced, they 
will be “dry” indeed, for it will be 
impossible to secure liquors either 
within the state or from the outside. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ALW AYS a demand for good teachers through the year is the repeated experience of the 

Agency that discriminates in its recommendation of teachers. During the past 
two weeks we have placed in immediate positions high school teachers for Latin, 
for English, for manual training, for commercial department, for physical training, 
grade teachers for 8th, 6th and 3rd grades and rural school, at salaries varying from 
$1200 for a woman for an English depart- variety of work and salary which must 
ment to $9 a week for rural schoo] teacher— appeal to almost any teacher free and 
wishing to be placed. Registration now gives advantage not only of present a but of 

all 


presen 
th Se ber al dy 7 i 
vacancies in' February or March if possible. At any time and ines there isa DEMAND 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 

| TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends § 
to parents. Call on or address ae 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled } un- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to emp) yers, 
none for registration If you 


needa a 
teacher forany desirable pl , 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior e, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleget in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur: her 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. , 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlane 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A _ superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDIN 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 


We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the Uni 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 4 a 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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and Other Fates 


Children 


A New Book 


Pan and His Pipes 


for 


and Other Tales for Children 


By Katherine D. Cather 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner the old myths 
and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 


Contents: 
I. Pan and His Pipes. VI. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
Il. The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. VTl. The Violin Makers of Cremona, 
Ul. The Holy Bird. Vill, A Star and a Song. 
IV. The Harp King Altred Played. IX. The Holy Grail. 
V. Stephen, the Child Crusader. X. The Songs of Hiawatha 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize and 
illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal studies; it compels interest 
and leaves a lasting impression. s 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, violin and lute 
are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, 
celesta, cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of ‘which are descended from early primi- 
tive instruments. Bird stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and with 
faithful imitations of native songsters. 


All of the above stories are well suited to reading lesson, or to the music-listening period 


“Pan and His Pipes” —35 cents 
at all Victor dealers 


For further information, and for Victor Educational Litera- 
ture, visit the nearest Victor dealer or write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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